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AAPQnE MOY 


PROLOGUE 
Marios Menelaou 


@> 

OTAN O ANTPEAIIYNANTHIE 

TON AAPQnO KAI OTAN H KOYOETA 
METAMOPOQNEI TON ANOPQnO 
IE AAPQnO 

MAPIOI MENEAAOY 

Asv qxav koBoAou napaSo^o nou 
o Avxpsaq xaBqxs crrouq Spopouq xcov 
Pouvcbv xqq xpuaonpaaivqq vqaou. Ouxs 
pnopouas va xov Kaxqyopqasi Kanoioq 
yia xqv avaKOucfuaq nou evicoas, ovxaq 
aneyvcoapevoq, oxav cuvavxqas xo yspovxa. 
O yspovxaq, a0ou xou sScoas oSqYicq nobq va 
0xaoei oxov npoopiapo xou, xov Koixa^s oxa 
ppaBKia Kai xou Assi: 

«R6KKa pou, sAa xOai AAisq Koucpsxsq yia 
xo Spopo. Na naxs axo KaAo xOai o Osoq 
paO aaq.» 

Asv qxav povo n aSpcomvq npa£;q nou xo 
auyKivqas, 6sv qxav nou oi payiKsq Koucpsxsq 
npoa0spav oxa qAiOKapsva xou xsiAq 
qSoviaxiKq Spoaia, qxav xo noao KaBapo 
Kai aSpcomvo qxav xo PAsppa xou ayvcoaxou 
yspovxa, qxav nou sixs auvavxqasi xov 
ASpcono. 


rispaaav xpovia, o Avxpsaq sSivs xo 6iko 
xou aycbva paO ps xov aSsAcfo xou as Kanoio 
Pouvo xqq puBiKqq iKcoxiaq. Auxq xq 0opa, 
6 sv sixs xaasi xo Spopo xou aAAa auvapa Ssv 
sixs ppsi ouxs xov npoopiapo xou. 


'lacoq va qxav xo 0opxio nou kouPoAou as, 
q o noSonovoq nou xoao xov xaAaincopouas, 
pnopsi va qxav q psBq ano xqv anapapiAAq 
opop0ia nou xov nspixpiyupi^s nAqppupi^ovxaq 
xa acoBiKa xou ps voqpa Kai sAniSa. noioq 
^spsi; 

Msaa axqv anoAuxq qpspia xou Saaouq 
q Kpauyq xou aKouaxqKs aav xo KAapa xou 
vsoysvvqxou KaBobq anoPaAAsi yia navxa xqv 
aa0aAsia xou xoksxou xqq Mavaq xou Kai 
avxapcbvsi xov Koapo yia npcbxq 0opa. 

«0 KaBs avBpconoq sxsi aSpcoma psaa 
xou, xOai o KaBs ASpconoq npsnsi va 
aycovi^sxai yia xqv aSpconoxqxa, xouxoq sv 
o poAoq xou ASpcbnou, xouxoq npsnsi vav o 
Spopoq paq. npsnsi va yivoupsv A5pa)noi.» 

napoxi, npaypaxi psBuapsvoq, sixs 
sniyvcoaq nAsov xou npoopiapou nou qBsAs 
va cpxaasi, qBsAs va yivsi ASpconoq. Euxuxcbq 
Ssv qxav povoq, Ss pnopouas va qxav povoq. 


Auxq xq 0opa, napoxi q^spav xov 
npoopiapo xouq, Ss yvcbpi^av xov Spopo. 
Mspsq axsAsicoxsq psAsxouaav xapTsq, 
SiaPaCav PipAia, piAouaav ps ao0ouq, 
xa^iSsuav as pspq s^coxiko yia va ppouv xiq 
anavxqasiq xouq, yia va yivouv ASpconoi. 


Kanou, as Kanoiav spqpo xqq payiKqq 
IvSiaq, auvavxqaav ^ava xo yspovxa, pnopsi 
q oipq xou va qxav Kancoq Sia0opsxiKq pa 
xo PAsppa qxav xo iSio, qxav o ASpconoq. 

Touq avxapcoas ps xapoysAo. KaBiaav axqv 
PsAouSivq appo Kai napaKoAouBouaav 
xq psyaAsicbSq 0uyq xou qAiou ano xov 
xaAaincopo Koapo paq. 'Hxav qpspoi opcoq 
q^spav oxi aupio Ba ^snpoPaAAs ^ava. 
Anoxaipsxcbvxaq xouq, o yspovxaq xouq 
aanaaxqKS ipiBupiCovxaq: 

«npsnsi va ayanaxs, va okouxs xq auvsiSqaq 
aaq, va PoqBaxs xouq avBpcbnouq va yivouv 
ASpconoi, va £spsxs xo napsABov aaq aAAa 
va pq Csixs a’ auxo. Na aycovi^saxs yia xo 
psAAov xo Siko aaq Kai xqq ASpconoxqxaq, 
aAAa navco an’ oAa va npoaxaxsusxs xq 
ipuaaiq aaq. Movov q ipuaaiq aaq pnopsi 
va aaq Kapsi ASpconouq. EAaxs x^iai AAisq 
Kou0sxsq yia xo Spopo. Na naxs axo KaAo 
x^iai o Osoq pa^i aaq.» 

WHEN ANDREAS MET THE AAPQnOI 
AND WHEN THE SWEET TRANSFORMS THE 
HUMAN INTO AN AAPQnOI 

MARIOS MENELAOU 

The term adpconoq, pronounced 
‘adropos\ roughly translates as ‘human 
being’ in the Greek Cypriot dialect. However, 
since it carries its own unique meaning, we 
shall avoid translating it here. 

It is not at all surprising that Andreas got 
lost on the mountain-roads of the golden- 
green island. Nor could anyone accuse him 
for the relief he felt, in his desperation, when 
he encountered the old man. After giving 
him directions to his destination, the old man 
looked at him in the eyes and said: 

“My son, here, have some sweets for the 
road. Have good travels and may God be 
with you.” 

It was not just the aSpcjomvq gesture that 
touched him, it was not that the magic sweets 
offered great pleasure and refreshment to his 
sunburnt lips, it was how clear and aSpcomvo 
the look of the unknown old man was, it was 
that he had encountered the ASpconoq. 


Years passed, Andreas was fighting 
his own struggle with his brother on some 
mountain in mythic Scotland. This time 
he hadn’t lost his way, but neither had he 
reached his destination. 


Perhaps it was the load he was carrying, 
or the pain in his feet that so tormented him, 
it may have been the intoxication from the 
unmatched beauty that surrounded him, 
flooding his insides with purpose and hope. 
Who knows? 

Within the absolute peace of the forest his 
cry sounded like the weeping of a newborn 
as it discards forever the safety of his 
mother’s womb and faces the world for the 
first time. 

“Every human has aSpcoma within him, 
and every ASpconoq has to fight for the 
aSpconoxqxa, this is the role of the ASpconoq, 
this should be our path. We have to become 
ASpconoi.” 

Even though truly intoxicated, he was 
now aware of the destination he wished to 
reach, he wanted to become an ASpconoq. 
Fortunately he was not alone, he could not 
be alone. 

This time, though they knew their 
destination, they did not know the way. They 
spent endless days studying maps, reading 
books, speaking to wise people, travelling to 
exotic locations to find their answers, in order 
to become ASpconoi. 


Somewhere, at some desert in magic 
India, they met the old man again, his guise 
may have been slightly different but the eyes 
were the same, it was the ASpconoq. He met 
them with a smile. They sat on the silk sand 
and watched the grand escape of the sun 
from our tortured world. But they remained 
calm as they knew it would rise again the 
next day. As the old man bid them farewell, 
he embraced them, whispering: 

“You should love, listen to your 
consciousness, help people become 
ASpconoi, know your past but do not live 
in it. Fight for your own future and that of 
ASpconoxqxaq but, most of all, protect your 
soul. It is only your soul that can make you 
ASpconouq. Here, have some sweets for the 
road. Have good travels and may God be 
with you.” 
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FELLOW HUMAN 


PROLOGUE 









INTERNATIONAL ARTIST INITIATED 


INTERNATIONAL ARTIST 
INITIATED 


® 

To The Cyprus Dossier npoosKAnBn ano 
thv David Dale Gallery va GuppsTex^i oto 
I nternational Artist Initiated, pia 0iAo6o^n 
auAAoyn SKSnAcbaecov Kai skBsoscov oto 
nAaiaio tou rioAiTioTiKou npoypdppaToq 
TAaoKcoPnc; 2014 yia Touq KoivonoAnreiaKouq 
Aycovsq. 

Is auvspYaaia ps opYavcooeiq nou 
6nMioupYn0r|Kav ano KaAArrexveq ano 
Tiq e& KOivonoAiTsiaKsq nspioxsq, to 
npOYpappa anoTsAsiTO ano pia asipa 
spYcov ano Tiq npooKSKAnpsvsq opyavcbasiq 
oi onoisq avTanoKpi0r|Kav oto nAaiaio 
tcov KoivonoAiTSiaKcbv Aycovcov evToq t qq 
rAaoKcbPnq, Kai qTav avTinpoaconsuTiKq 
q svSsiKTiKr) tou auYXpovou noAnriapou 
tou KpaTOuq Touq psoa ano to 0oko 
opYavcboscov nou Ka0o6qYOuvTai ano 
KaAAiTSxvsq. AapPavovTaq x^pa os 
noAAanAouq x^pouq oto ovotoAiko axpo t qq 
rAaoKcbPnq, n International Artist Initiated 
svocopdTCoas siKaaTiKsq SK0sasiq, Sqpoaia 
Tsxvn, pouaiKq, SKdriAcbosiq koi 6qpoaisuaeiq 
coq pia yiopTq t qq noiKiAopop0iaq t qq 
auTO-opYavcoaqq noAiTiaTiKcbv npaKTiKcbv os 
6is0vsq enineSo. 

Oi auppsTSxovTsq opYavcbosiq qTav: 

Fresh Milk, MnappnavToq; Fillip, KavaSaq; 
The Cyprus Dossier, Kunpoq; Clark Flouse 
Initiative, Iv6ia; RM, Nsa ZqAav6ia; Video Art 
Network Lagos, Niyqpia. 

Ito nAaiaio t qq ouppsToxnq, o nrprsp 
Epapiav, auv-i6pm:qq tou The Cyprus 
Dossier, smpsAq0qKS pia SK0saq M e Touq 
KaAAiTSxvsq Mapia Toupa^ou, NaTaAq ria£q, 
cDavo Kupiaxou Kai ItsAio KaAAivixou, ps 
titAo ‘Non-Standard Testimonials’. To Tsuxoq 
07 tou The Cyprus Dossier KUKAo0opr|os coq 
sva si6iko Tsuxoq yia Tr| auppsTOxq amrq. 

Ap0oTSpa n SK0saq Kai to Tsuxoq 07 
tou CyD avaTsOriKav ano Tr|v David Dale 
Gallery, oto nAaiaio tou International 
Artist Initiated koi unooTqpix0qKav ano Tiq 
noAiTioTiKsq Ynnpsaisq tou Ynoupysiou 
naidsiaq Kai noAmapou t qq Kunpou. Oa 
OsAaps va suxapiaTqaoups Touq 6isu0uvTsq 
Tqq David Dale Gallery yia t qv npooKAqaq 
Touq Kai Tiq noAiTioTiKsq Ynqpsaisq tou 
Ynoupysiou I~lai6siaq Kai noAiTiopou Tqq 
Kunpiaxqq AqpoKpaTiaq Yia Tqv unoaTqpi£;q 
Touq. 


The Cyprus Dossier was invited by David 
Dale Gallery to participate in International 
Artist Initiated, an ambitious collection 
of events and exhibitions as part of the 
Glasgow 2014 Culture Programme for the 
Commonwealth Games. 

Working with artist initiated organisations 
from across the six Commonwealth territories 
the programme consisted of a series 
of projects by the invited organisations 
which responded to the context of the 
Commonwealth Games within Glasgow, 
and was representative or indicative of 
contemporary culture within their nation 
through the lens of artist-led organisations. 
Taking place over multiple venues in 
Glasgow’s east end, International Artist 
Initiated incorporated visual art exhibitions, 
public art, music, events, and publications 
as a celebration of the diversity of self- 
organised cultural practice internationally. 

The participating organisations were: 
Fresh Milk, Barbados; Fillip, Canada; The 
Cyprus Dossier, Cyprus; Clark House 
Initiative, India; RM, New Zealand; Video Art 
Network Lagos, Nigeria. 

As part of the participation, Peter 
Eramian, co-founder of The Cyprus Dossier, 
curated an exhibition with artists Maria 
Toumazou, Natalie Yiaxi, Phanos Kyriacou 
and Stelios Kallinikou titled ‘Non-standard 
Testimonials’. Issue 07 of The Cyprus Dossier 
was released as a special issue for this 
participation. 

Both the exhibition and issue 07 of CyD 
were commissioned by David Dale Gallery 
as part of International Artist Initiated and 
supported by the Cultural Services of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture of the 
Republic of Cyprus. We would like to thank 
the directors of David Dale Gallery for 
their invitation and the Cultural Services 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture of 
the Republic of Cyprus for their support. 


NON-STANDARD TESTIMONIALS 

As an incomplete linguistic entity, the 
non-standard Greek Cypriot dialect offers 
itself to a non-representational reading; 
clandestinely navigating the island’s cultural 
identity under conditions of post-global 
regimes that have once and for all outmoded 
such terms as ‘local’ and ‘traditional’. The 
21 st century’s reins of representation, 
long submitted to global market forces, 
orchestrate an experience of culture 
that is, predictably, increasingly hyper- 
standardized and hyper-saturated. Even the 
slightest allusion towards standard terms 
of cultural identity today risks conformity 
to this ‘glocalized’ experience, whereas 
anti-representational discourses are being 
subverted and contained as harmless 
offshoots. Non-standard dialects, such 
as the Cypriot dialect, that have not yet 
been codified and submitted to linguistic 
representation, still relying heavily on their 
affective impact to subsist, offer glimpses 
into non-representational human geographies 
adapted to the post-global condition yet 
without being of it. 

Presented are testimonials by Maria 
Toumazou, Natalie Yiaxi, Phanos Kyriacou 
and Stelios Kallinikou to the Cypriot 
experience via a geography of what 
happens, not of what is, forgoing any 
concepts of representation (such as local 
or global, subjective or objective, private 
or public, etc.) and inviting a non-standard 
encounter. The works thus evade their 
legitimacy to represent Cyprus within the 
context of the Commonwealth Games and 
in doing so challenge the legitimacy of the 
Commonwealth project as a whole. 


Curated by Peter Eramian 
18 July — 30 August 2014 



Phanos Kyriacou, ‘George’, digital image, 2014 
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A 

ADONIS ARCHONTIDES 

Adonis Archontides is a Visual Artist and 
recent graduate of the London College of 
Communication. Coming from an Illustration 
background, his practise revolves heavily 
around communicating ideas and themes - 
most of them stemming from his personal life 
- using a variety of mediums both digital and 
traditional, (ragnanox.tumblr.com) 

ANDY GEORGIOU 

Andy Georgiou was born in 1988 and 
raised in Dasoupouli, a Nicosia suburb. After 
spending two years in the army he went to the 
University of Cambridge where he finished 
his law degree in 2012. Since then, he moved 
back to Nicosia and qualified as a lawyer 
and has been practicing law for the past two 
years. He is interested in local activism and 
community engagement in political life. 

ANN ALEE DAVIS 

Annalee Davis is a Visual Artist living 
and working in Barbados. She received a 
B.F.A. from the Maryland Institute, College of 
Art, and an M.F.A. from Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey. She has been 
making and showing her work regionally and 
internationally since the early nineties. Her 
commitment as an artist is demonstrated 
through a body of work, including installation, 
video, sound work, printmaking, drawing & 
painting. Her explorations of home, longing 
and belonging question parameters that 
define who belongs (and who doesn’t) in 
contemporary Caribbean society, exposing 
tensions within the larger context of a post¬ 
colonial history while observing the nature 
of post-independent, Caribbean territories. 
The impact of tourism on small island nation 
states and the shifting landscapes of the 
archipelago have also been areas of concern. 
Her current body of work mines family 
archives from the early nineteenth century 
and unpacks the plantation, literally, from the 
ground up. Her studio, situated on a working 
dairy farm and located on a former plantation, 
is her present site of investigation. Since 
2011, Annalee has been the founding director 
of the artist-led initiative The Fresh Milk Art 
Platform Inc. An experiment, a cultural lab 
and an act of resistance, Fresh Milk supports 
excellence among emerging contemporary 
creatives locally, throughout the Caribbean, 
its diaspora and internationally. Located on 
a working dairy farm and a former sugar 
cane plantation, Fresh Milk is a nurturing 
entity; transforming a once exclusive space 
to become a freely accessible platform with 
programming supportive of new modes of 
thinking and interfacing. Annalee is a part- 
time tutor in the BFA programme at the 
Barbados Community College. 

(annaleedavis.com — freshmilkbarbados.com) 

ANNIE DAMIANOU 

Annie Damianou was born in 1986. 

She studied Graphic & Advertising Design 
at Frederick University, in Nicosia. She 
has worked and collaborated with various 
professionals and advertising/creative studios 
since 2006, currently works as a freelance 


graphic designer, and at the same time 
curating pieces online, for ‘Gazette Inspiration 
Collector’, an arts blog she launched in 2011. 
Annie Damianou’s own graphic art combines 
collages, patterns, and illustrations, and she 
enjoys experimenting with black & white 
photography. Characteristic is her ‘view from 
afar’ aesthetic, as well as her experimentation 
with textures. She loves music and people of 
few words, (helloiminspace.anniedmn.com) 

D 

DOROS PARTASIDES 
Doros Partasides was born In Cyprus in 
1944 and joined the Cyprus Broadcasting 
Corporation’s film unit as a cameraman in 
1966. His work was soon acknowledged 
to be outstanding and imaginative and he 
gained a scholarship for a post-graduate 
diploma in Film and Television at the Royal 
College of Art in London in 1971. He went on 
to produce some of Cyprus’ most memorable 
documentaries. During the 1974 Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus Doros was on the front 
line filming and photographing the trauma of 
his country. Soon after Doros produced his 
first photographic book, Cyprus 1974: Days 
of Disaster, which was also exhibited at The 
Photographers’ Gallery, in London. In the 
months after the invasion Doros moved with 
his family to Britain and settled in London 
where he continued to work as a London 
correspondent and cameraman for CyBC. 
Today he covers the major news and cultural 
events of the Cypriot diaspora in Britain and 
Europe. His photographs appear regularly 
in the British and European press, including 
the Observer, The Guardian and The Sunday 
Times. Portrait photography soon became his 
specialism as he enjoyed the candid emotions 
he could draw from his subjects. The pictures 
in Faces of Cyprus are the results of a 
lifetime’s work. For Doros, living away from 
Cyprus has made his bond to the country 
stronger and it has become central to the 
work he has produced. Doros lives in London 
With his Wife and family, (dorospartasides.com) 

E 

ENTAOIANOI A. ENTAOIANOI 
O EvTa0iavoq A. EvTa0iavoq aaKsi 
to snaYYsApa tou 6iKqyopou-vopiKOu 
auppouAou. Ano0oiTnos ano to navsmaTqpio 
tou Warwick ps LL.B (Hons) nTuxio to 
2007 koi LL.M (MsTanTUXiaKo) AisOvouq 
ETaipiKqq AiaxuPspvqaqq Kai AqpoaiovopiKcbv 
Kavoviapcbv to 2008. Tov snopsvo xpovo, 
oAoKAqpcoas to BAR t qq Kunpou, koto tov 
onoio 6iSa£;s sniaqq EmxsipqpaTiKO Aikoio. 
'Exsi 6qpoaisuasi pspiKa ano to spya tou 
oto Em0su)pqoq KunpiaKou & Eupconaikou 
Aikoiou Kai to The Cyprus Dossier. Msto^u 
aAAcov, AaTpeuei va nai^si to naixvi6i tou 
no6oo0aipou, anoAapPavsi Tqv avayvcocq, 
coq sni to nAsiaTOv, qptoiKcov puOiaTOpnpdTcov 
Kai 0avTaoiaq Kai sAni^si PaOuTaTa, va Sei 
Tqv Kunpo, aKopa pia 0opa, oncoq rprav oTa 
naiSiKa tou xpovia. 


EYArOPAI KAPAriQPrHI 

rsvvr)0riKS OTqv Taa6a t qq nd0ou to 1957. 
Inou6aae pouaiKr) oth Nsa YopKri (1982- 
88 ) oto Aaron Copland School of Music, 
CUNY. Ano to 1989-2012 6i6a^s pouaiKr) os 
axoAsia t qq Msoqq EKnai6suanq. Iqpspa sxei 
0sari AisuOuvth os yupvaoio Tqq AsuKcooiaq. 
Ano to 1990 ouvspYaoTriKS ps OsaTpiKa 
oxnpaTa (OOK, EOAA, laTipiKO, OEnAK) 
Ypd0ovTaq pouaiKr) os noAAsq OsaTpiKsq 
napaoTaosiq. 'Eypaips pouaiKq yia Taivisq 
Kai yia t qv TnAsopaar), epya yia KiOapa, 
yia piKTa pouaiKa auvoAa, spya yia auvoAa 
pouoiKqq ScopaTiou KaOcbq Kai spya yia 
oup0coviKr) opxqoTpa. To 1992 KspSias tov A 
Aiaycoviopo KunpiaKou TpayouSiou tou PIK 
ps to TpayouSi T’ ovsipov. 'Exei sk6coosi asipa 
ipr|0iaKcbv Siokcov ps 6ik6 tou TpaYOuSia Kai 
pouaiKsq Kai s6coas auvauAisq OTqv Kunpo, 
EAAa6a, TaAAia, AovSivo, Tsppavia, N. YopKr) 
Kai iTaAia ps noAAouq Kunpiouq pouaiKouq 
ouvspyaTsq. IuvspyaoTr|KS ps Tiq IOK, Tqv 
Iupc()coviKr) OpxqoTpa Hradec Tosxiaq, Kai 
Tqv Iupcf>coviKn OpxqoTpa Zilina lAoPaKiaq. 

Qq iSputiko psAoq tou Ksvtpou Kunpicov 
IuvOstcov ouppsTSxei os Siacf>opsq auvauAisq 
ano to 1999. 

ELLI DOUKANARI 

Dr. Elli Doukanari is an Assistant Professor 
of Linguistics at the University of Nicosia. 

She has previously taught at: The University 
of Cyprus; Georgetown University (USA); and 
the Foreign Service Institute, U.S. Department 
of State (USA). She holds a Ph.D. and a 
M.Sc. degree in Linguistics from Georgetown 
University, USA and a B.A. degree in Greek 
and English Languages and Literatures, 
from the School of Philosophy, National and 
Kapodistrian University of Athens. She is 
specialized in Sociolinguistics, Discourse 
and Conversational Analysis, Gender and 
Cultural Studies, Anthropological Linguistics 
and Psycholinguistics. She has published on: 
Cyprus verbal dueling (Chattista); language 
identity; language, gender and sexuality; 
stories of violence; diglossia; Greek language 
and the Greek-Cypriot dialect; and language 
acquisition, learning and teaching. 

EMIDDIO VASQUEZ HADJILYRA 

Born in the Dominican Republic, raised in 
Cyprus, Emiddio Vasquez Hadjilyra divides up 
his time into philosophy, mathematics, sound 
and visual art. Currently based in London. 


ILIANA CONSTANTINOU 
lliana Constantinou is from Cyprus and 
is presently living in Nicosia, Cyprus. From a 
young age she has been interested in drama, 
ballet, art and design. She graduated from 
Cyprus University of Technology in Limassol, 
with a Bachelors degree in Multimedia and 
Graphic Arts, with specialization in Graphic 
Design, in 2013. She has also participated 
in various international and local design and 
short-film competitions. She is currently 
working as a freelancer graphic designer. 
(behance.net/llianaCo) 
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JASBIR K. PUAR 

Jasbir K. Puar is Associate Professor 
of Women’s & Gender Studies at Rutgers 
University. She has also been a Visiting 
Lecturer in the Department of Performance 
Studies at NYU and a Visiting Fellow at the 
Institute for Cultural Inquiry in Berlin. She 
received her Ph.D. in Ethnic Studies from 
the University of California at Berkeley in 
1999 and an M.A. from the University of 
York, England, in Women’s Studies in 1993. 
Puar is the author of Terrorist Assemblages: 
Homonationalism in Queer Times (Duke 
University Press 2007), which won the 
2007 Cultural Studies Book Award from the 
Association for Asian American Studies. Her 
articles appear in Gender, Place, & Culture, 
Radical History Review, Socialist Review, 
Feminist Legal Studies, Antipode: A Radical 
Journal of Geography, Feminist Studies, 
and Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and 
Society. She also writes for The Guardian, 
Huffington Post, Art India, The Feminist 
Review, Bully Bloggers, Jadaliyya, and Oh! 
Industry. She is also 2013-14 Society for 
the Humanities Fellow at Cornell University, 
where she will be working on her third book, 
titled Inhumanist Occupation: Sex, Affect, and 
Palestine/lsrael. 

JENNIFER BAILEY 

Jennifer Bailey (b. Beckenham, UK) is an 
artist who lives and works in Glasgow, UK. 
Bailey’s work is about the self-representation 
of the individual by way of lifestyle choices 
and an investigation into the visual codes that 
constitute authenticity. Her practice involves 
writing, publishing projects, exhibition 
making, photography and sculpture. Bailey 
received an MFA from Glasgow School of Art 
in 2013. Recent exhibitions include: Kelly, The 
Savoy Centre, Glasgow, as part of Glasgow 
International (2014); Display, Flip Project 
Space, Sala Murat, Bari (2014); Sarah, Space 
in Between, London (2014); Fall Scenes, 134 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow (2013); Marbled 
Reams (edition) and Quantum Leap, Embassy, 
Edinburgh and Malmo Konsthall, Malmo 
(both 2013); It’s Hard to Find a Good Lamp, 
Rhubaba, Edinburgh (2012); Bloomberg New 
Contemporaries, Liverpool Biennial and 
Institute of Contemporary Arts (ICA), London 
(2012); No Soul for Sale, Auto-Italia South 
East at Tate Modern, London (2010). 

JOHN IOANNOU 
John loannou is a journalist and a 
ghostwriter for politicians. 

M 

MARIA TOUMAZOU 
Maria Toumazou recently completed 
her MFA at Glasgow School of Art. Prior 
to this she gained her BA in Art Practice at 
Goldsmiths College in 2011 and was awarded 
the Nicholas and Andrei Tooth Travelling 
Scholarship. She has exhibited in Athens, 
Glasgow, London and New York. 

(prawnkraka.wordpress.com) 


MARIOS CONSTANTINOU 
I graduated in 2013 and received a BA 
(Hons) degree in English Literature. I have 
since been trying to find permanent or even 
temporary employment but to no avail. All 
this time I have had for myself, I have been 
thinking. Thinking and questioning all sorts of 
information. In order for me to relieve myself 
from some of the burden, I write. I’m mostly 
interested in literature that explores identity, 
questions the norm and generally transcends 
the safety zone. I have a blog where I post 
Some of my creations, (mentaleyes.wordpress.com) 

MARIOS MENELAOU 
Marios Menelaou had the opportunity 
to study Law. He currently works at L. 
Papaphilippou & Co - Advocates & Legal 
Consultants, in Cyprus. He believes in 
friendship, the discovery and realization of 
love, justice and freedom. 

MATEO JARRIN CUVI 
Mateo Jarrin Cuvi, originally from 
Ecuador, lives in Nicosia where he lectures 
in Sociology, Anthropology and Political 
Science. He obtained an M.A. in Latin 
American Studies from the University of 
California San Diego, having completed 
research on Protestantism, ethnicity and 
politics. Mateo has published short stories in 
the Cypriot journals Cadences and ARTERI, 
Malmo University’s Shipwrights - The Review 
of Decentered English and Fluster Magazine’s 
Tell Me A Tale: An Anthology of 20 Short 
Stories. He blogs about island wines and 
is currently obsessed with India Pale Ales, 
country music, bars of soap, funky socks and 
his daughter Olivia, (www.whineontherocks.com) 

MIA KOROUA 

“I couldn’t throw the pomegranate away, 
or the avocado, so they live in a state of 
perpetual dehydration on the coffee table” 

Mia Koroua is a fictional character based on 
real events. 

p 

PETER ERAMIAN 

Peter Eramian graduated from Goldsmiths 
College with a degree in Fine Art and 
History of Art and then completed an MA in 
Philosophy at Birkbeck. (www.petereramian.com) 

R 

RACHEL ELEFTHERIOU 
Rachel Eleftheriou was born in 1987 
in Cyprus. She obtained a BA (Hons) in 
Fashion Design in London in 2010, having 
also studied in Barcelona and Bristol. Upon 
graduation she chose Paris to be her home, 
where she has designed within the creative 
teams of important luxury houses for Haute- 
Couture, Ready-to-Wear, accessories and 
leather goods; products of which have been 
presented and sold in boutiques around 
the world, including Cyprus. She has also 
collaborated with a number of artists in 
autonomous projects for major festivals in 
London, Edinburgh and Paris, including the 


creation of spectacle garments and creative 
image/brand consulting. For the last 3 years 
she has also been reporting with articles on 
fashion and culture for serious fashion blogs. 

(rachili@live.com) 

I 

inYPOI nAriABAIIAElOY 
rewnpevoq 1989 oxr| Aspeoo. Ano0oixr|oa 
to 2013 pe BFA in Film and Television ano to 
New York University, npoq to napobv eipai 
Kunpo, npoanaOti) va ppco xnv ioia pou, kcu va 
GKnvo0£Tr)GCL) xqv npcbxn pou xaivia. 

s 

STEPHANOS STEPHANIDES 
Stephanos Stephanides is a Cypriot-born 
author, poet, translator, critic, ethnographer, 
and documentary film maker. In 1957 he 
moved with his father to the United Kingdom 
and since then he has lived in several 
countries for more than 34 years. He returned 
to Cyprus in 1991 as part of the founding 
faculty of the University of Cyprus where he 
holds the position of Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature. 

T 

THEODOULOS POLYVIOU 
Theodoulos Polyviou’s work ranges 
from site-specific installations to drawing, 
moving image and performance. His practice 
explores the metaphorical, physical and 
political gendered space throwing into crisis 
the mutual, simultaneous and interconnected 
production of place and self. Every decision 
in his work is an attempt to concretely 
comprehend queer space. He formulates the 
concept of liminality enabling a dialectical 
reading of his work, and through his practice 
he makes provisional meaning of what may 
be argued to be fluid. 

TOMYS SIAKOS 

Tomys Siakos (b.1989) is a Cypriot graphic 
designer, recently graduated from Cyprus 
University of Technology. He currently holds 
a BA (Hons) in Multimedia & Graphic Arts 
with his thesis titled: “Movie opening credits 
and their application to Cypriot cinema”. His 
main field of interest focuses on practices 
associated with visual communication and he 
loves simplicity that allows the information to 
be communicated in the best possible way. 

In the future, he is expecting to be able to 
nurture the Cypriot’s mindset towards design. 
Presently, he’s looking forward to starting the 
next stage of his academic career as a spatial 
designer, (behance.net/tomys) 
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I’ve always felt like a fraud. You know, 

I go around in my life balancing on a tight 
rope and every now and then I slip a bit and 
wonder if I fell, who would mop me up from 
the floor? I met someone this weekend and 
she said it’s all an act - she was speaking of 
course about the setting we were in. I was 
feeling insecure and she was drawing me into 
a comfort zone. But. I took it home with me 
and mulled over it and because I’d thought 
about it before - about how it’s all just an act 
and the context we’re in modifies and adjusts 
that act accordingly, I decided to cut myself 
some slack and write this with a disclaimer: 
the research I conducted is limited to friends, 
family, colleagues and recent acquaintances 
and the views, opinions and statements 
made here are my personal assumptions to 
the phrase 'adpcons pod as I live, understand 
and have attempted to use it. Assumptions 
made within this article are solely mine and 
do not reflect the opinions of the ‘ adpcbnouq ’ 

I have interacted with to write this. 

A man and a woman walked onto my 
uncle’s (through marriage) holiday home 
balcony in Maroni village. It must have been 
late 1980s or something and they stood there 
kissing their hellos when my uncle motioned 
to me with his head in the general direction of 
the plastic chairs saying ‘c peps tou adpconou 
KapsK\a ’ - bring the man a chair. I remember 
I was wearing a fluorescent pink beach 
dress because it was summer and I had 
these matching pink flip-flops and matching 
pink sunglasses hanging around my neck. 

I remember all this because when he said 
those words time stood still for me as I tried 
to decode his disregard of the woman who 
was also on the balcony who wasn’t offered a 
chair. I was young but my sense of collective 
self-identity placed me in the large social 
category group of avOpconoq- human being. 
Regardless of if you were a man or a woman 
I had learnt that we were all avQpconoi - 
people, humans. So my uncle - who is a 
second generation immigrant Cypriot born 
in England - baffled and confused me. I 
looked from the man to the woman to my 
uncle while my brain tried to understand this 
new concept. If she wasn’t qualified to be 
an avOpconoq then that meant I wasn’t an 
avOpconoq ; that simple. I remember taking 
down chairs for both and feeling sorry for 
the woman and embarrassed for my uncle. 
Maybe he’d made a mistake. And as for 
the funny way he pronounced anthropos as 
adropos I came up with the solution that it 
was due to his foreignness. After the E,svoi - 
guests - left I went up to him and asked him 
what an adpconoq was. Was it different to 
avOpconoq ? He said “Men are 
adpconoi, women aren’t adpconoi they are 
Ysvan^isq — women.” 

I won’t lie. It bugged me. It even bugged 


® H AAPQnOI 
Mia Koroua 


me when I read the title of this issue. It 
bugged me because I’ve always wanted to be 
part of the adpcons pou group. I also wanted 
to be able to use it with other women and my 
male friends. 

So I tried it. 

I’ve been using it. 

The first time was disastrous: 

“What’s going on dSpcuns pou?” it 
didn’t easily roll off my tongue. It sounded 
wrong to say the least and I didn’t use it 
with confidence. It was a meek, questioning 
adpcons pou. It didn’t help that I’d said it to a 
male friend which was a bit presumptuous of 
me; I mean I could have practiced on women 
first but I was so eager to say it out loud 
that it came out without me really thinking. 

It backfired anyway, because the guy was 
so shocked that he went blank for a few 
seconds and then called me a xoopKcniooa 
— a villager. Using it woman-to-woman 
proved to be even worse because of the 
gender-biased nature of the word avOpconoq. 
Grammatically in the Greek language nouns 
are preceded with masculine, feminine 
or neutral definite articles which inevitably 
create gender identities. So if I say to a 
woman “adpcons pou” it’s very different 
to saying “Yo man!” to a woman in English 
because the English language doesn’t have 
the masculine/feminine articles before words. 
In Greek the sun is a man because he’s o 
rjAioq and similarly, love is a woman because 
she’s n aYdnrj. So o adpconoq/adpeons pou 
was and is used (in my milieu) between 
men and when I asked around it seemed 
that adpconoq didn’t mean human being at 
all. It meant man. It was like a whole other 
language existed that I wasn’t aware of. 

Back when my uncle through marriage 
used it in relatively ‘modern’ times for 
me, he was part of a second generation 
immigrant Cypriot identity which kept dialect 
and tradition alive abroad. He’s like a time 
capsule. I was born here but I bring with me 
a different type of Cypriot. I’m not only half 
Cypriot but the half of me that is, belongs to 
Colonial Egypt. And it’s relevant to me and 
to my identity as a Cypriot that my great- 
grandparents left Cyprus in the early 1900’s 
to live in Egypt; and my grandparents and 
even my father were born in Egypt and my 
y/ay/a — my granny — speaks better Arabic 
than she does English even though they 
then relocated to England... So I forgive my 
childhood self for being shocked at adpcons 
pou because that part of the Cypriot dialect 
was lost in my family after they immigrated 
and remained a part of the Cypriot diaspora 
until 1976; by which time Cyprus was 
independent, divided in two and no longer 
under British rule. My dad can’t answer 
questions pertaining to old Cyprus and my 
y/ay/a speaks a posh version of Cypriot 
which is common to Cypriots of Alexandria. 


So it has been confusing for me. 

Consequently, I learnt Greek in school, 
not through interacting with elders of a family 
born and bred in Cyprus. About the only 
thing I’ve ever brought into a conversation 
which is traditionally Cypriot is the spnaoKia 
which is a type of flaouna (an Easter pastry) 
indigenous only to Paphos. So I had to speak 
with people who grew up here to understand 
the reasoning behind the use of the word 
adpconoq. Undoubtedly, adpconoq was 
explained to me as being used only to refer 
to men. One man explained to me 
that an aSpcpnoq had to have a pouaxaTpy 
xCai va 0ops( ppQKa yia va XoapKaCciouv 
dSpconog - he had to have a moustache and 
wear the local villagers’ pants to be regarded 
as an adropos. If he took off his traditional 
vraka and shaved off his moustache he was 
a ppdYYoq, a ^svoq, a frank, a European. 

He’d lose his machoism. Mrs Panayiota, 
who is in her late sixties and a refugee from 
Zodia, said that she only understood the 
difference between the words avOpconoq/ 
adpconoq when she went to school. She 
explained that her mother, who didn’t go to 
school, never used the word in any other way 
other than to refer to the men of the village. 
Mrs Androulla who is from Pyrgos Tyllirias 
and now Nicosia said they didn’t use adpcons 
pou in her village at all - whether this is 
because she left at a relatively young age 
or because they simply didn’t use it, I don’t 
know and she couldn’t answer. She goes 
back to the village often but it is one of the 
most isolated villages following the invasion 
and division of Cyprus so it makes sense to 
me that maybe they created their own version 
of words. She certainly didn’t respond to it 
like the other women her age did. She even 
corrected me a few times and said “/copr/, 
svvosiq avOpconoqf - do you mean human 
being? - but maybe she’s an exception to 
the rule. A woman I spoke to who was in her 
late eighties explained to me that before they 
called the men ‘ adpcbnouq ’ they called them 
'acpsvjrf - master - which reinforces what 
Mr Konstantinos Yiangoullis* explained to me 
on the telephone a few evenings ago. That 
the value of women in society was based on 
their position in the social class - where was 
her place? What was her value? To which 
he answered that a woman was “ Asurspaq 
Karpyop/gq” - a second-class citizen. 

Today, I take the phrase and use it 
because I’ve been looking for a part of 
Cyprus which can create a common 
denominator in the societal reunification 
of the island. I’m looking for a common 
past for all of Cyprus because what I was 
faced with growing up was a truncated 
island with a fractured history, which was 
newly independent and still trying to create 
an identity. The marketeers who branded 
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Cyprus for its people after independence 
and after the division of the island (and again 
I will only speak on what I have taken away 
as a human being growing up here) was that 
Cyprus was Greek; we had the mufflon and 
the donkey, Cyprus Airways and Aphrodite, 
olive trees and Fig-tree bay. We were the 
island of love with post-cards of topless 
foreign women and old men in traditional 
clothing side by side. We had the sun. We 
spoke Greek. But there was something 
ominous looming beyond the Pentadaktylos 
mountain range which wasn’t part of the 
branding. When the UN consisted of mostly 
Irish soldiers, my mother (being Irish) would 
take us past the security buffer zone check 
points into an area I remember mostly as 
being grey and sad, unkempt and with old 
petrol stations scattered here and there. 

The children of the UN soldiers would tell us 
horror stories of not being able to leave their 
houses after dark because of the ‘bondou 
dogs’ which were stray, rabid dogs looking 
for victims. I was so petrified of the buffer 
zone that I didn’t want to know what lay 
beyond it and Pentadaktylos. 

Cyprus existed up until there. You 
couldn’t go past that. There was a dead zone 
and a green line. My dad even had a gun from 
the army. Words like Rizokarpaso, Kyreneia, 
Vatili, Lapitho meant so much more than 
just ‘villages of Cyprus’. They represented 
the other. They were part of a different era. 

In the North, in my head, time stood still 
at August of 1974 and everything existed 
beyond those lines in black and white. On 
Saturday mornings I’d listen to the radio with 
my y/ay/a, and at some point the program 
would be interrupted and a very formal 
sounding news reader would say “ Akouts 
ra privupara y/a rouq SYKAcofSiopsvouq 
paq”. You are listening to messages from 
our enclaved people. The newsreader would 
then go on to read through a list of messages 
and I’d sit in that kitchen imagining all those 
families waiting in agony to hear about their 
SYKAcoffropsvouq. And their agony would 
reach me through radio waves and a feeling 
of deep, sincere, heartfelt loss haunted 
me. There isn’t a program for the enclaved 
people anymore, although there are enclaved 
communities in the North. But movement 
is more fluid now and they don’t need radio 
waves to communicate. Now ‘the other’ has 
a face and Cyprus, although fractured is 
showing signs of healing. 

Equipped with the phrase ‘ adpcons pou ’ 

I met a friend at the border crossing in Agios 
Dometios. She was going to take me to her 
village, Louroujina - a village I didn’t know 
existed until I met her a few weeks ago. The 
irony is that Louroujina is in the middle of 
Athienou, Potamia, Dali and Lympia which is 
more or less up the road from where I live. 

I can be in Dali in less that fifteen minutes 
yet there I was crossing a border and 
driving for over an hour to get to Louroujina. 

I had been told that Louroujina was the 
largest bi-communal village that existed in 
Cyprus up until the invasion and that the 
older people still spoke Cypriot. I don’t say 
‘spoke Greek’ because when I met them 
they complimented me on my Cypriot and 


explained that sometimes they meet people 
who speak EAArjviKa — Greek not KunpiaKa 
— Cypriot and that they don’t understand 
them. This spoke volumes to me about the 
dialectical history of Cyprus. I spoke with two 
sisters mostly, who have never left Cyprus 
and consider themselves Cypriot. They 
didn’t once differentiate between me and 
them by using the Greek/Turkish add on to 
show ethnicity. We drank coffee, ouva^aps 
Kannapp r^ai ouvruxavvaps - we picked 
capers and chatted - about village life and 
how they walk to Dali nearly every day to eat 
souvlakia at the local kebab shop. They have 
been so isolated with the village population 
shrinking from 5000 to just 500 people today, 
that they defy the buffer zone and cross 
over unofficially, daily to spend time with old 
friends and new friends they’ve just made. 
They spoke to me of marriages between the 
communities with people changing names 
depending on which side they decided to 
stay on after the division of the island. 

My point with all this is that ‘ adpcons 
pou ’ could be used as a symbol to bridge 
the collective cultural identity of Cyprus as 
a whole. I can forgive its gender biased use 
because of the grammatical rules of the 
language which gave it a male persona and 
I don’t think that it’s a coincidence that the 
word which means human being was used 
to refer only to men because it reflected the 
wider views of women in society at the time 
too. Take my great-grandfather’s passport 
issued in 1945 (that’s not so long ago) which 
has a sidebared section for his wife; clearly 
we come from a patriarchal past. Ergo its 
literal meaning ‘ avOpconoq ’ taken, reused, 
rephrased, re-spoken and finally rewritten to 
mean something completely different in the 
context of Cyprus in the past; it’s a testament 
to the history of Cyprus, to the dialect and 
educational, geographical background of the 
people and to the society. How many more 
words and phrases do we have which were 
reinvented between the two communities, 
between the diversity of the people of Cyprus 
and used in place of the official languages? 
How much have we lost by being divided 
for forty years? The sisters from Louroujina 
didn’t know the phrase ‘ adpcons pod but 
they knew ‘ avOpconoq ’ and ‘ pod so they 
asked “o diKoq pou avOpconoqf and smiling 
I said “yes, my human being” because we 
can shed the gender implication of the 
phrase and extend it across the border. And 
by recognising the other as simply a human 
being ‘ adpconoq ’ and identifying them as a 
part of you ‘ pod then there wouldn’t be any 
room for borders; neither gender borders nor 
ethnic borders. Because it all comes down to 
recognising yourself in the other, and when 
you do you’ll feel humbled and awed at how 
connected we really are to each other. 

My friend drove me back to the Agios 
Dometios border and she thanked me for 
trusting her enough to take me to Louroujina 
and I answered that it didn’t cross my mind 
to be frightened of people who I share a 
piece of the earth with. As I opened the 
car door to get down I turned around and 
clenched my right fist, bringing it towards my 
heart in a gesture of solidarity - for women, 


for bridging borders - and I said “ suxapiQTCo 
adpcons pou” and she understood. 


KONSTANTINOS YIANGOULLIS: author 
of As^iko £tu[joAoyik6 koi eppnveuiiKO xriQ 
KunpidKric; AiaAeKxou. 
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ADROPOS MOVES IN MYSTERIOUS WAYS 


® ADROPOS MOVES IN MYSTERIOUS WAYS 

Stephanos Stephanides 


AArjOf) 5irjyr)iJiaTa - a true story by 
Stephanos D. Stephanides, adropos tou 
Trikomou, who writes in English, after the 
manner of his mentor, the Syrian, Lucianos 
of Samosata, who wrote in Greek; Lucianos 
found a disregard for truth quite common 
even among professional philosophers, or 
as he wrote: opwv n 6 r| ouvr| 0 sc; ov touto kcu 
toTq 0 iAooo 0 sTv unioxvoupevoiq- 

However, I am a more honest liar than 
them, for I am telling you, right now, that I 
have no intention whatsoever of telling the 
truth, on the advice of my mentor, who said: 
[...] Kciv sv yap 6r) touto aAnOcuau) Asycov 
oti ipeuSopcu. outgo 6 ’ av poi Sokoj kcu Tqv 
napa tujv aAAcov KdTnyopiav SK0uysIv auToq 
opoAoyujv pr|6sv d\r\Qeq Asyeiv. 

I confess I get weary of words especially 
about mid-afternoon. Or perhaps I should 
say I profess not I confess. I am a professor 
not a confessor since I have not borne 
witness to the Christian faith by my way of 
life nor do I ever expect to find salvation as 
a martyr like my namesake. I merely profess 
the art and craft and meaning of words 
but words frequently make me dizzy and I 
long for silence. Just as if I were a dentist I 
would get tired of looking at rotten teeth all 
day. If it were midsummer I would fall into a 
slumber - perhaps under a whirling ceiling 
fan or on a blanket among the eucalyptus 
trees by the sea - and I would enter a world 
of myth and symbol and all words would 
evaporate into the buzz of insects and the 
sound of the waves. But it is not August. It 
is mid-afternoon in February and soon I will 
have “office hours” and I am about to open 
my doors to a stream of motley students who 
will deafen me in a drone and cacophony of 
words whining about their mid-term grades, 
asking about the final exam. “Kyrie, what 
did I do wrong? I take a deep breath before 
answering. I have long experience in putting 
on masks especially when it is expedient to 
do so. My aim now was to get them out as 
quickly as possible. I restrain myself from 
saying the writing was ineloquent and the 
ideas were platitudinous, and it was due 
to my great generosity that you even got a 
pass mark. Instead, I force a slight smile to 
conceal my impatience and speak benignly 
with an encouraging tone recommending 
additional reading and expressing confidence 
in their ability to achieve an excellent grade in 
the end and I quickly usher them to the door 
while the other half of my brain turns quickly 
to skim and delete emails with professorial 
pomposity and contempt for all who would 
waste my time and do not allow me time for 
daydreaming in silence. Words come out of 
silence and go back into silence. I will write 
that on my door. I need to get out of here. 

As usual I ignore urgent requests from the 
Administration putting them on the back 


burner until the last possible minute. Until 
I receive a personal memo headed “final 
reminder,” which is a veiled threat to make 
me realize that if I do not fill in all the little 
boxes about how many pages of my words 
went into print in the last three years, where 
I published, who cited me etc etc, I will not 
get a research and teaching assistant nor 
funding for my next anthropological field 
trip to Bengal or Rajasthan. I have one more 
day to submit so I decide to put it off for 
tomorrow. Now I will read one more email 
and call it a day. I read the subject matter 
first: 

ADROPE MOU 

I stop in a mixture of astonishment, 
bewilderment, and if truth be told a little bit 
of nostalgia at hearing the word “adropos.” 
But my first reaction was astonishment. Of 
late I have become very particular about 
how I am addressed and by whom. In more 
youthful days I was called all kind of things 
and wouldn’t bat an eyelid. On the contrary, it 
gave me a great pleasure to see how people 
negotiated the space between us, whether 
they called me: Re File, Mastre, Syntrofe, 

Bro’, Mate, Buddy, Dude. And when I was 
a young lecturer in the Caribbean, I would 
take great delight and thought I was real 
cool when my students - all of them l-dren 
and Sis-tren wearing dreadlocks - would 
greet me loudly from a distance with calls 
of: “Hail Doc,” or “Hail Prof,” and I would 
call back: “Hail, my yout’.” When in Athens, 

I demonstrated the highest degree of 
tolerance when drinking coffee with friends 
who called me re malaka over a hundred 
times in the course of a brief conversation. 
And I was left with a great sense of 
satisfaction and sense of solidarity that we 
were all malakes together. Those were the 
halcyon days of youth. Days when I would 
sleep anywhere - any bed, sofa, floor, field. I 
would just throw my sleeping bag over a bed 
of stones in the middle of an olive grove and 
fall into deep slumber. Nowadays I only sleep 
on the right-hand side of a latex mattress 
with my wife on the left. People call me Kyrie, 
or Professor, or Kyrie Professor, or Kyrie 
Stephane, and when I am in India I become 
Professor Sahib, and when in Istanbul I am 
hailed as Hocam regardless of the fact that 
I am an infidel. Normally, I expect people 
to ask permission to address me in the 
singular, and only a select few may call me 
Stephane mou, and those who do, know who 
they are. If an American professor writes 
to me “Dear Stephanos” to demonstrate 
collegial bonhomie as Americans like to 
do, I expect them to show good etiquette 
with a parenthetical “if I may.” And there are 
probably only two or three people left alive 
who still call me Stefoulli. One of them is 
Old Maritsou - my grandmother Elengou’s 


neighbour from Trikomo. I see her at most 
once a year at meetings of the Trikomo 
Refugee Association. She is probably the 
only person who still calls me Yioka mou, 
Stefoulli while pinching my cheeks and 
kissing me many times over as she says your 
grandmother would be proud to see that you 
have become an: adropos mes ti koinonia: a 
proper man of society. For a brief moment I 
remember with tenderness a little boy called 
Stefoulli. The tinge of nostalgia lingers for a 
while and I wander around light as a child 
for a few hours, but the feeling soon fades 
as soon as I step on the University campus 
when I return to my old disgruntled self. So 
don’t dare to call me “Re koumbare ” (unless 
you were born before 1960 and preferably in 
Trikomo). Yesterday when the petrol pump 
attendant addressed me in this mode, I 
only just managed to withhold myself from 
retorting “I do not recall meeting you much 
less did I baptize your child.” 

And now out of the blue comes a 
message from some stranger called Peter 
Eramian writing to me as follows: “ Adrope 
mouT 

Was this a compliment or a challenge? 

I read on and found I had jumped to 
conclusions. The body of the message itself 
was not provocative. It was quite polite 
with an academic tone inviting me after a 
colleague’s recommendation to contribute 
to a project on the study on adropos. My 
initial astonishment turned to bewilderment. 
Who on earth would think I have anything 
to say about adropos ? Why should anyone 
recommend me? I know I have a habit of 
opening my mouth when it is best kept shut 
and I get myself involved in all kinds of things 
I never desired and have to expend valuable 
energy escaping. I suddenly remembered 
the Institute of Gender Studies. Perhaps 
this was where the Armenian dude worked. 

I had robustly supported the foundation of 
the Institute when it came to the Academic 
Planning committee, but I probably rather 
foolishly showed off my political correctness 
when I went so far as volunteering myself to 
contribute to a module on the Constructions 
of Masculinity on the island. I thought my 
words would be forgotten as soon as I left 
the meeting but now it seemed they had 
caught up with me, and I decided to call the 
Director of the Institute to find a gracious 
way out of this. I would phone and defer my 
involvement using flattery and commending 
them for their excellent critique of how the 
revanchist state television series in the local 
vernacular was restoring the old patriarchal 
humiliation of women by denying them 
the name and condition of adropos. Then 
I would tell them to keep up with the good 
work and perhaps I would join the project 
at a later stage etc etc. As usual I was too 
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impetuous. I spoke to the administrator of 
the Institute who told me that she had never 
heard of a Peter Eramian and that he was 
not employed by the Institute and that no 
one in the Institute had sent me a message. 
Nonetheless, they were happy at my interest 
etc etc and the Director would call me to 
discuss collaboration. I should have let 
sleeping dogs lie. I try and solve a problem 
but create two. Now I have to deal with the 
Gender Institute and with the mysterious 
Eramian. Committees and projects were like 
the Lernaean Hydra. You cut off one head 
of the monster and another two sprout up 
in its place. Where are the heroes? Is there 
no Hercules to put an end to them once and 
for all? Do I have to put up with this until 
retirement? 

I decided I would explain to Eramian that 
I might be an anthropologist but I am not 
an adropologist ; nonetheless, his project 
was valuable and ambitious blah blah and I 
would encourage a more suitable colleague 
to collaborate with him. Then I think that 
perhaps this last statement is a bad idea. I 
was trying to pass the buck but I couldn’t 
think of anyone I could persuade to get 
involved. There is only one other indigenous 
adropos in the department and he was 
on sabbatical. Most of the others were 
kalamarades mostly with names ending in 
“-opoulos.” If I got the Opouloi involved, they 
would need to find indigenous informants 
with a keen ear for the vernacular. Now you 
may ask how did this situation come about 
and is it not a matter of concern to have a 
Department where the indigenous population 
is in a minority? Did they go through the 
rite of passage from anthropos to adropos ? 
And was the situation a question of public 
concern? Once a police officer came to 
my office to collect a fine after I parked 
on a double yellow line with two wheels 
on the pavement outside of Starbucks 
where I stopped for a double espresso in 
the morning rush hour to wake myself up 
before my first class. The officer seemed 
little concerned about what he called my 
“minor misdemeanor” of blocking the 
traffic during rush hour. It was just adropino 
after all. He seemed more concerned that 
everyone in the corridor was speaking either 
kalamaristika or englezika. I did my best 
to keep up appearances and restore our 
public image. I tried to reassure the officer 
that we hired in the best interest of science 
and academic meritocracy and that all our 
academic staff had passed our shibboleth 
test to prove they could speak like adropoi 
before they were given tenure. We ensured 
their ears and articulation could clearly 
distinguish phonemic values of geminates, 
voiced and unvoiced inter-dental fricatives, 
and most importantly palatals. I explained 
the technique of palatography to him. How 
we put a mixture of olive oil and edible 
charcoal on the roof of the mouth and asked 
them to say some words, photographed 
the palate to see the movement of the 
tongue after the utterance. The officer was 
left speechless at my scientific discourse. 

I did not tell him the whole truth of course. 

I could not without washing our dirty linen 
in public. The project backfired when one 


candidate going through the test became 
so anxious and confused with embarrassing 
and disastrous results. The examiner laughed 
when she said “God shave the queen” or 
“Where sail I sheet” and she came out crying 
and lodged a complaint. The next candidate 
refused to undergo the test stating that she 
was a woman and from Athens to boot and 
was more than happy to go through life 
without becoming adropos and had no need 
to ever have to say shasharo or shoujouko. 
Consequently, the data of the experiments 
is now held confidentially by the Human 
Resources Services after receiving Legal 
Counsel and instructions from the State 
Ombudswoman about data protection. The 
fact is that palatography was a wooden horse 
brought into the University by the Opouloi 
themselves. Some argue that it was a way 
of infiltrating and colonizing the indigenous 
population. But the Opouloi defend 
themselves insisting that the experiment 
was for the sole purpose of scientific 
knowledge. I try not to take sides and keep 
silent whenever it is discussed. Whatever the 
truth, I keep the whole thing secret so as not 
to create further controversy about my guilt 
and complicity for opening the doors to this 
wooden horse of palatography in the first 
place. Not only was the equipment brought in 
before my eyes but I authorized the payment. 
Some say I chose to let all the Opouloi into 
the Department because of my laziness. The 
Opouloi spoke eloquently and expansively 
and they could speak for hours at Senate and 
Board meetings leaving me free to sit or roam 
all day among the eucalyptus trees outside 
my office remembering words or trying to 
forget them. Or who knows what I did? 

Others say that my actions were motivated 
by feelings of envy and it gave me pleasure 
to fill their mouths with charcoal and olive oil 
with the excuse of scientific experimentation 
when I could have avoided this by using an 
electro-palatographer instead. There were 
mixed opinions about whether my motives 
were academic or political, but one way or 
the other I was accused of Misadropy. 

I know deep down there is some truth in 
all the gossip albeit coloured with hyperbole. 
Feelings of remorse set in. I begin to ponder 
on ways of redeeming myself and reinstating 
my status as adropos. Then I started to 
think of how I would reterritorialize the 
scientific study of adropos in our School 
and maybe eventually propose a change 
in name of the School from “Anthropistikes 
Epistemes,” to “Adropistikes Epistemes.” 

My motivation for experiment and critical 
inquiry is renewed. All night long thoughts 
go through my mind about my new venture. 
We could sell the palatographer at a white 
elephant bazaar and instead we would 
experiment with laryngography. The mystery 
of adropos was in the vibratory action of the 
vocal fold. If we can establish how adropos 
is emotionally aroused when hearing the 
voiced glottal transition, we can establish 
an “Affective Community of Adropos.” 

Once we had identified our subjects, we 
could study their food and habitat, rituals 
and beliefs, kinship systems and deities, 
settlement and migration patterns, and 
what affective affinities they had with other 


communities. I needed to lay out my new 
theory and methodology of studying adropos. 
I spent the next week picking the brains of 
all the Opouloi in my Department who were 
versed in High Theory to get some input. 

One recommended approaching adropos in 
the category of the “creaturely” as we were 
now in the epoch of post-humanism. Think 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis, he said. Another 
recommended contemplating time-space 
compression of the Troodos Mountains 
ophiolites so as to appreciate deep time and 
see adropos within a future of sustainable 
development. Then there was a proponent 
of social action. He was a filadropist who 
wanted to “embrace” all adropoi affected by 
the deep economic recession. 

In my zeal, I had not taken the trouble to 
meet Eramian before replying to him. For all 
I know this was some virus or junk mail, and 
I would make a fool of myself once more as I 
did with my experimentation in palatography. 

I sent another message to set up a meeting 
with Eramian. The reply, signed Entafianos 
A. Entafianos, said Eramian was “travelling” 
but he, Entafianos, would be happy to meet 
with me to talk about the project. He could 
only be an invention of Eramian I thought. 
Entafianos Entafianos was as unlikely a name 
as Humbert Humbert. Someone is leading 
me up the garden path! Yet if Eramian is the 
island’s answer to Vladimir Nabokov, would 
I refuse Nabokov if he wanted me to meet 
Humbert Humbert? Entafianos might be a 
figment of someone’s imagination but he 
had a phone number. I called him offering 
to come to his office. He insisted on coming 
to mine as the adropos project was not 
“housed” anywhere. I was keen on exploring 
his habitat to see if I could connect him to 
a recognizable reality that was more than 
a nomadic figure of Eramian’s imagination 
with a cryptic and fictional name. I conceded 
to meet on campus after his gracious 
insistence and courtesy not to disturb 
me, which appealed to my professorial 
vanity. Nonetheless, I deliberately gave him 
complicated directions on how to find my 
office ensuring that he would get lost and 
call me on my mobile phone so I would have 
to go out into the courtyard and look for 
him. Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
wandering around in the University courtyard 
while my colleagues are sitting in a Board 
meeting discussing one thing and another 
such as whether Critical Thinking should be 
made a second year course as students need 
a year to think before being asked to think 
critically. So I stood under the clock tower 
and waited for the phone call. As expected, 
he was at the other end of the courtyard 
near the date palm. I decided to apply post- 
Lacanian theories of language and desire 
to Malinokski’s fieldwork methodology of 
observer/participant. Briefly stated, I decided 
to stalk him and join him. I moved in slowly, 
observing his gait and dress before he was 
able to see me. 

As we spoke over coffee, I verified the 
sonority of his speech paying attention 
especially to the voiced fricative in adropos. 

I went away with a few vague and encrypted 
clues and notes about a Village Beyond and 
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a 14th century Church of the Holy Apostles. 
Clues that were as confusing as they were 
revealing. I was still none the wiser if he 
was Eramian pretending to be Entafianos 
or if Eramian was a would-be Nabokov 
inventing both of us from some hotel room 
faraway in Glasgow or perhaps Australia. 
Entafianos came dressed as a lawyer and 
spoke of law as fiction and fiction as law. 

Was this perspective learned from that 
other school behind UCL that taught the 
Law according to the fictions of Jorge Luis 
Borges? I asked myself. Or was this a case 
of transference and counter-transference 
between interlocutors? Was he projecting 
into my imagination? He said he had studied 
at Warwick. I was intrigued but I began to 
have cold feet about the whole project and 
the obligation I had undertaken. I wouldn’t 
follow up and perhaps they would just forget 
about it, but new messages kept coming and 
I couldn’t back out. A voice inside me said 
An en’ tipote en o lo’os tou adropou .’ A man’s 
word is all he has. So I decided to persevere 
and persist in my investigations and write 
something as I promised. I made plans for 
two courses of inquiry. First, I would talk to 
people I knew whose name ended with -ian 
and try and solve the mystery of Eramian, 
and two, I would take a field trip to the 
Villages Beyond, preferably on Good Friday, 
and see if I could find some adropoi named 
Entafianos with links to churches of the Holy 
Apostles. 

I made my shortlist of people I knew with 
the suffix -ian, thus I turned my attention 
from the OpouloiXo the lanian. I crossed 
out any politician from the list as this would 
trigger my attention deficit syndrome and 
I wouldn’t hear a word they said. I placed 
Ruth Kesheshian first on my short list. She 
is a book trader in Soufouli Street and if she 
did not have the information you wanted, 
she could always tell you where to find it. 

But I had to make sure I had several hours to 
spare as our conversations always digress 
in so many different directions that I usually 
forget what I went there to seek. Once I went 
there looking for information on endemic 
and migratory birds of Cyprus. We spoke 
about adropoi who eat birds and about birds 
who eat silk worms and before I knew it we 
were on the silk road and I came away with 
a book on Samarkand. When I had some 
free time, I made my way to her bookshop 
and I asked her if she had ever heard of 
Peter Eramian. Yes, she said, as she started 
to make tea. You mean the translator of 
the Corpora Hermetica into Armenian using 
Marsilio Ficino’s Latin translation. Is there 
such a person on the island? I asked. No, no , 
she said. He lived in 16th century Florence 
and adopted the name Pietro Eremita. 

Then the conversation was interrupted as 
different people kept coming in and out and 
I eavesdropped on their conversations from 
the mezzanine where Ruth had sent me with 
a cup of tea. They spoke mostly about stones 
and tablets. A woman called Elizabeth was 
on a quest that involved tracing graffiti on 
ancient stones around the island and she 
was anxious to find out how and by whom 
stones were lifted from Amathus to build 
the Suez Canal. Then a young artist from 


Pissouri called Constantinos came looking 
for an Emerald Tablet to study the images 
that would move your spirit from under 
worlds to over worlds. He was told about 
the tablet by a Franciscan in Assisi where he 
had spent some time in contemplation and 
painting images of his visions. In between 
Ruth carried on her story about Pietro and 
how he had studied alchemy with Pico dalla 
Mirandola and Giordano Bruno. When Bruno 
was condemned to death for heresy by the 
Church, Eremita disappeared. Some scholars 
think he went to Venice and escaped by ship 
to Egypt, or the Levant, or perhaps settled 
in Cyprus. By now I became intrigued by 
this Eremita Eramian and I asked her for 
her sources. She did not recall where she 
had read about him. She said something 
about Goldsmiths and a Google search, and 
referred me to the books of the Cambridge 
scholar Frances Yates who had written 
Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition. 

I found reference somewhere on the web to 
an Armenian translation (without mention 
of the translator) of the Corpora Ermetica. 

I discovered there existed a Pietro Eremita 
associated with the First Crusade, but could 
not find a Pietro Eremita of the Florentine 
Renaissance. 

I went home and I was talking to my 
wife about my research and telling her that 
an alchemist from the 16th century was 
sending me e-mails and our friend Ruth was 
in the middle of a circle of magicians whose 
members came in and out of her bookshop. 
She could not follow the thread of my story 
and suggested that I go to the doctor to 
ask if my medication had hallucinatory side 
effects. Then she got on the phone and told a 
friend that she was worried I was showing the 
first signs of dementia and I no longer knew 
what time I was living in. Her friend reassured 
her that experiencing acute time-space 
compression was a symptom of islanders. 

My wife hailed from the Americas and was 
often bewildered by island ways. There was 
no reason to worry too much, her friend told 
her. The islanders spend all their time looking 
for a solution. 

Next day, Eramian sent me an email 
asking for a 100-word abstract of my 
proposed research on adropos. I was a man 
of words, as well as a man of my word, but 
I found myself lost for words. I anguished in 
silence. I would end up in another botch-up. 
This time not because of a palatographer but 
because of a hermit’s stone. I went to bed 
and woke up in a cold sweat thinking of the 
mystery of adropos and Eremita. I had not 
a single word to say, let alone a hundred. I 
finally came up with five words and wrote to 
Eramian: Adropos Moves in Mysterious Ways. 

I thought this reply would bring an end to my 
participation. Whosoever was behind these 
emails would conclude that I had nothing 
to say about anything. Instead, I received 
an enthusiastic reply from both Eramian 
aka Eremita and or from Entafianos aka 
Eramian (if they are not all one and the same) 
speaking about my project in superlative 
terms, and offering to organize a meeting 
with MM - whoever he might be. I wondered 
if he might be some kind of deus ex-machina 


who would be my guide to the mysterious 
moves of adropos. 

I couldn’t find a way out now. En’ o lo’os 
tou adropou oti tze’nane, a man’s word is 
his bond, I kept saying to myself. I called 
a friend from one of the Villages Beyond 
to tell him of my distress. He suggested 
beginning my fieldwork with a visit to Anthi 
in the village of Ayia Barbara. She was an 
old Sybil who remembered everyone who 
had lived in the villages all around in the last 
hundred years. As always she would read 
my coffee cup and then send me off with 
a pot of basil and a jar of candied bitter- 
orange peel - the smell and taste enhanced 
the affective response which is released by 
the vibratory action of the vocal folds, and 
the unique essence of Adropos would shine 
through. She read my cup moving her head 
from side to side humming the nasal fricative 
MM. There were two paths but I would take 
a third. All the paths were right and all the 
paths were wrong. They led somewhere 
and nowhere. Everywhere was nowhere. I 
told her I didn’t understand what she was 
saying and she replied: ”0 eytb noioj ou ouk 
o!6ac; apxi, yvcbap 6s pexa xauxa.” (You do 
not realize what I am doing but later you 
will understand). I wondered if this was a 
quote from the gospel of St. John or from 
the Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus aka 
Three Times Greatest Hermes. She moved 
her head enigmatically without clarifying. 

Then she told me she saw a would-be 
bird in the form of an ass with a golden aura. 
She saw some kind of metamorphoses or 
perhaps a preparation for an initiation. I was 
waiting for some revelation about Entafianos 
so I decided to prompt her. She immediately 
repeated his name in the vernacular. 
Antafkyanos Antfkyanou, she said, divine 
crosser of borders, from the lineage of 
psychopomps, born on Good Friday in Pera 
Chorio. The Village Beyond? I did not realize 
straight away that the Village Beyond was 
actually called the Village Beyond, Pera 
Chorio, quite distinct from the village just 
called Beyond, Pera. Come back on Good 
Friday, she said addressing me as my dear- 
Ghryse mou- noticeably vocalizing the initial 
Ch. Come and I will take you there. 

On my return to Engomi, I received an 
SMS from MM asking to meet with me at 
the request of Eramian, whom he called by 
his other name of Eremita. He suggested we 
meet in a coffee shop in Engomi or we could 
meet at the Church of the Twelve Apostles 
in the Village Beyond (which he called Pera 
Chorio) or we could follow the third way to 
discuss the mystery of Lo’os and Adropos. I 
chose the third way just as the Sibyl foresaw 
in the coffee cup. I saw the mystery. I saw 
what I know without knowing what I see. My 
wife says I have developed a perverse habit 
of falsifying and exaggerating everything. 
And I do not mind confessing or professing 
that I am lost, perhaps definitively. Am I just 
waiting for adropos to make his move so 
I can write another page? Or will Eremita 
appear to me and give me a sign and a way 
out? 
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® YELLING BACK 
Mateo Jarrin Cuvi 


Every weekday, without fail, I ride the 
elevator down from our third floor apartment 
and open the carmine metallic mailbox that 
hangs outside our boxy building in downtown 
Nicosia. For a few seconds after I turn the 
minute key to reveal the container’s contents, 
I feel somewhat optimistic. I don’t care about 
the promotional supermarket leaflets, the 
credit card and utilities bills, or the previous 
tenants’ lost letters that usually fill it to the 
brim. I shuffle through the wasteful sheets of 
paper and hope there’s a white or beige or 
brown envelope labeled with my full name 
(“Andres Mateo Jarrin Cuvi”), announcing, 
like the flashing numbers of a winning lottery 
ticket, that my life is about to change. 


Orhan Pamuk’s words in Istanbul: 
Memories and the City give me goosebumps; 
the stark realization that, throughout my life, 
belonging has been a half-finished crossword 
puzzle: 

“As I waver back and forth, sometimes 
seeing the city from within and sometimes 
from without, I feel as I do when I am 
wandering the streets, caught in a stream 
of slippery, contradictory thoughts, not 
quite belonging to this place, and not 
quite a stranger.” * 1 


The mailbox is empty today. No glossy, 
colored paper to sort through. Specks of the 
Sahara that travel with the southerlies scatter 
as I bang shut the squeaking door. I cough. 
Another day passes as another man that 
doesn’t yet belong, living at the mercy of a 
pink slip of paper with a finite expiration date. 


It’s amazing how liberating, not to say 
empowering, an identification card or 
passport legitimizing you as a citizen of a 
country that’s not your own but that you’ve 
learned to love can be. It’s been three years 
since I applied to become a Cypriot, and I 
wait for the moment, ephemeral as it may be 
when skimming through a letter or listening to 
an official voice on the other end of the line, 

I receive notice of my newfound citizenship. 
My only source of stress—knock on wood- 
will cease to exist. I will no longer need: 
notarized letters confirming my undying 
love for my wife; paperwork signed by my 
only employer that authorize me to make 
a (part-time) living and financially support 
my daughter; lengthy back-and-forths 
with consulates in Athens or Tel-Aviv or 
Houston to renew my Ecuadorian passport; 
applications for visas to go somewhere only 
to apply for a visa to go somewhere else, 
and; rendezvous at government offices in 
Nicosia where the word “alien,” in all of its 
glamorous variations, is more common than 


“avQpconoq,” never mind “a6pconoq,” when 
referring to its multitude of foreign visitors. 


From late September to early June, I work 
as a lecturer in social sciences at a medium¬ 
sized college that caters to international 
students. They come from all walks of 
life. They are from nearly everywhere. 
Bangladesh, Belarus, Bulgaria, Cameroon, 
China, Georgia, India, Iran, Kenya, Mongolia, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Russia, Sri Lanka, 
Syria, Ukraine. And every single one of them, 
whether we choose to listen or not, has a 
saga to tell, one either bursting with optimism 
or drowning in gloom. The rest of the year, I 
write stories for a living, many of course truer 
than others. 


On the first day of class, I ask my 
students “What’s your favorite thing about 
Cyprus?” I insist, never taking “nothing,” first 
choice of many, as a suitable answer. After 
some hesitation and sardonic chuckling, 
a handful of responses trickle in: “the 
beaches,” “souvlakia,” “its safety,” “Troodos 
Mountains,” “the nightlife,” “Ayia Napa,” “the 
weather,” “the girls,” even once, “z/Van/a.” 
Never have the words “the friends we’ve 
made,” or “its people,” or “Cypriots” crossed 
their lips. 


My students, particularly those who 
are Muslim, question all the yelling. I try to 
explain to them that it is cultural; Cypriots 
are passionate and opinionated and loud. 
Some are obnoxiously self-righteous. 
Conversations morph into heated arguments 
that morph into yelling matches, and this 
is customary. But they do not understand. 
According to their culture, raising their voice 
amounts to an utter lack of respect for their 
fellow dv0pcjonoQ. 

These Muslim men walk the city’s streets, 
unable to evade the exaggerated volume 
of the talk-talk-talk that surrounds them. 
Children yell at each other. Teenagers yell at 
their parents. Young adults yell at the elders. 
Old people yell at the youthful. Employees 
yell at their bosses, clients at their service 
providers. Men yell at women and these too 
yell in return. Locals yell at the foreigners yet 
the latter hardly ever yell back. 


I’m blessed. My wife’s Cypriot and my 
best friends are Cypriots. My daughter is only 
half-Cypriot but I’m to blame for that. I’ve 
been embraced by a country that is tolerant 
-► welcoming -► loving when it wants to be. 

Many of my students have not been as 
fortunate. They are antagonized for their skin 
color, religion, gender and folklore. I tell them 
hate is not exclusive to Cyprus, that there’s 


no monopoly on discrimination. But when 
you are the direct victim of a reprehensible 
act, it’s difficult to care about victims 
elsewhere; all that matters is saving your own 
sun-kissed skin. 

Granted, some students arrive to the 
island to benefit illicitly from an improved 
quality of life. But so many others want 
to study and gain work experience and 
better their lot as human beings within the 
framework of the law. Unless you are fair¬ 
skinned and lucky, official contracts for jobs 
slaloming through traffic on a delivery bike, 
painting walls the shades of clouds, laying 
cement under the blistering sun, pumping 
shiny BMWs full of gas, or dicing pungent 
onions for chefs are hard to come by. 
Penniless and dejected, most students 
these days pack their suitcases and move 
on with Cyprus in their memory bank as just 
an unfortunate roadblock on their journey 
through life. 


Educators are taught to never have 
favorites. Easier said than done. A., a Kurd 
from Syria who I’ve taught in three separate 
occasions, is one of mine. He is older and 
tall and ruggedly handsome like the lead 
in a Bollywood movie. He’s been divorced 
for years and has a teenage son who lives 
with his ex-wife near Damascus. Every time 
I see him, I ask about his family. Without 
fail, A. says the situation is dire and that 
he hasn’t spoken to them in ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty days. Over and over again, the 
temperamental phone lines fail to push his 
calls through until one day, as if by magic, 
they just do. I fear his boy will one day forget 
the contours of his face, the timbre of his 
voice, his father’s tight embrace. Later on, 

A. tells me immigration officials surprised 
them at his workplace, and some of his 
colleagues had to run-run-run until they felt 
safe enough to slow down, catch a breath 
and feel human again. 


Over Easter, I befriend a Cameroonian 
student at a discount supermarket. He 
studies “Tourism Management” at one of 
the local universities. Wrinkles spread from 
around his tired, reddened eyes, cobwebs 
that grow with the passing of time. I ask 
him about his studies; a heavy sigh pierces 
through the transient silence like an arrow. 

“I need to do an unpaid internship to 
graduate,” he says. “Only for a few months, 
it doesn’t matter how long.” A squadron of 
chunky freezers whirs for a second and falls 
back asleep. “But companies refuse to give 
me one. They are afraid immigration will find 
out and make their life difficult.” I suggest 
he goes abroad or back to Cameroon to 
complete that degree requirement. “I have 
family in France and I wanted to go there 
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YELLING BACK 


using a student exchange program. They told 
me I couldn’t go.” I tilt my head to a side and 
frown. “Because I’m black. They’re afraid I 
will never return.” Even in hyperbole there 
exists, like a flesh-eating parasite, a speck of 
truth. 


An immigration officer once told K. that 
he’s the consummate politician, possessor 
of an uncanny ability to resolve sticky 
situations. In class, his gritty, hoarse voice 
takes over discussions. The other students 
hang onto his words, lively ruminations on 
work, education, politics and religion based 
on his own experiences on the island. It helps 
that K. never yells; instead, he argues and 
persuades and charms, his toothless smile, 
dry humor and garrulous personality winning 
over people at every turn. 

I see K. everywhere and K. knows 
everyone. He has built a strong network 
of people, both local and foreign, that he 
relies on for wisdom and logistical support 
as he organizes island-wide events on a 
vast array of issues. He flies in and out of 
mainland Europe on multiple Schengen 
visas, representing local youth organizations, 
student unions and immigration groups in 
workshops, conferences and seminars. 

He volunteers and lobbies and hosts radio 
shows, buzzing around like a busy African 
bee that has taken hold of a handful of 
opportunities and multiplied them, rather 
admirably, by <x>. 

I too tell K. he’s bound for politics, but 
he shakes his head. “No way, sir, corruption 
n’est pas for me,” he says. 


L. is not my student, and she probably 
never will be. She landed in Cyprus several 
years ago from the Philippines to work as 
a housemaid, and since January of this 
year has been raising our baby daughter. It 
would be unfair and rather naive to call her 
“job” babysitting when her “job” means so 
much more to both her and our little one. 
Their playful high-chaired struggles during 
feeding hours, their repetitive utterances of 
numbers (“Naaain”) and letters (“Essssss”) 
and foods (“Aaaam”) and reptiles (“Hisssss”), 
their laughs perfectly paired like Gram 
Parsons’ and Emmylou Harris’ crooning on 
“Love Hurts,” their watery eyes when they 
bid goodbye each sunny afternoon. L.’s love 
for our daughter, like that of an enamored 
mother, is so present it’s nearly palpable. 


I meet R., a twenty-five-year-old Pashtun 
student from Pakistan, at a nondescript 
coffee shop in downtown Nicosia to discuss 
his life in Cyprus. I set up the meeting as an 
exercise for a “Peace Journalism” seminar I 
attended in March of this year. The premise 
is simple: construct a counter-narrative, a 
story that portrays immigrants in a positive, 
responsible light, something different to the 
countless daily reportages of the Other as 
voiceless, passive victims or as plainclothes 
criminals out to bamboozle the Cypriot. 

R. offers to pay for our coffee but I treat 
him instead. Even though he’s my guest, I 
sense my bill snatching bothered him, as if 


he had been on the receiving end of another, 
this time unintended, yell. 

We spend close to an hour conversing, 
and his views on Cyprus are surprisingly 
different from those expressed by others of 
his ilk. 

Q: What’s your opinion of Cypriot people? 

“Cypriots are good people,” he says. 
“Their culture is also very good, more 
traditional, [they] work day by day, 
very dynamically. We can see that 
traditions have been kept throughout 
time, similar to Arabic people.” 

Q: Do you think a solution to the Cyprus 
Problem will help immigrants? 

“Yes, of course!,” he says. “Because we 
now feel the same as the Cypriot people, 

I have the same emotions as Cypriots 
have for the country. Because Cyprus is 
good. Of course, we want Cypriots to be 
happy...we also had the opportunity [to 
come here and study.] We don’t only think 
about ourselves, we think about the world 
and we have to think about humanity.” 

R., in the course of one cool morning, 
reminded us that we, in the greatest sense of 
the pronoun, are not all that different. 

Chapeau, adpcons pou, next coffee is on 
you. 

Notes 

1 Orhan Pamuk, Istanbul: Memories of a City 

(London: Faber and Faber Limited, 2006), p.261. 
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® HOMO INDIGENUS CYPRICUS 

John loannou 


Indigenous * 1 , he/she who belongs to a 
people, who existed in a country before its 
colonization, who was born in a country, 
who comes from a country. Based on the 
etymological meaning of the word indigenous, 
which is associated by meaning and context 
with the word autochthon, the inhabitants of 
a certain country are indigenous or natives. 
The nation cannot be defined currently as 
an ethnic plurastic whole. Yet according to 
the International Relations realist school of 
thought, 2 the subjects of International Law are 
people (physical entities). This theory arose 
and continues to be supported due to the fact 
that nations can only be defined as abstract 
notions. Taking into consideration that the 
rules of International Law are addressed to 
people who can act, abstract notions are 
excluded. The word man (anthropos) in its 
Cypriot linguistic version is also referred 
to as adropos. A Cypriot saying says that 
“man (adropos) is place - and the place is 
barren” and interprets thus through a Cypriot 
appropriation, long before the protagonists 
of the International Relations’ realist school 
of thought, that the nation (as the organized 
state) and the place (the narration of a historic 
continuity) are created by people. In this case 
we have the Cypriot Indigenous Adropos, 
who will proceed to be referred to as Homo 
Indigen cypricus . 

The Homo Indigen cypricus portrays 
many distinct characteristics that differentiate 
him from other indigenous people of other 
geographical continents. If we consider that 
the Maori of New Zealand gave humanity 
a particular tattooing technique, the North 
American Indians were distinguished for 
their warrior spirit which was even used to 
name the fighting systems of the developed 
contemporary settlers, and the Pygmies 
were renowned for their characteristic short 
physical formation, then what characteristics 
define the Cypriot indigenous adropos ? This 
is a good question that demands further 
research. The Homo Indigen cypricus in his 
contemporary characterization is tall, short, 
white, dark, blond, thin or overweight etc. 

At the same time he is quiet, loud, Marxist, 
Christian, atheist, Maronite, neoliberal, an 
Ael supporter, an Omonoia fan or an Ethnic 
of Assia team enthusiast etc. In some cases 
he demonstrates a badly done tattoo, with 
the technique of other indigenous people, 
distant fellow human beings from New 
Zealand. Alpay Durduran, a veteran Turkish 
Cypriot politician summarized the Homo 
Indigen cypricus in his renowned joke where 
a bird would keep on shitting on the Christian 
temple of a Cypriot village. “The bird was not 
Orthodox as it was shitting on the church 
bell. It was not Muslim either as it fell in the 
trap of one of the villagers and drank from 
the alcohol filled glass.” 3 Therefore the bird 
was Cypriot . In the category of the Indigen 


cypricus I would say. 

In his chapter of Zur politschen Kultur 
Zyperns , 4 Hubert Faustman analyses in 
political science terms how the notion of 
political culture in Cyprus was formed in 
the contemporary context. Unavoidably 
he deconstructs the notions of ethnic and 
political identity as they have been formulated 
by the conflict of the two ethno-nationalisms 
(Greek and Turkish) imported in Cyprus since 
the nineteenth century and which escalated to 
the violence of the three year period (’60-’63) 
and to the Turkish invasion in 1974. Faustman 
discloses the work of Spanish philosopher 
Jose Ortega y Gasset, 5 The Revolt of the 
Masses, where he mentions a common 
European cradle. In fact, in the example 
Gasset sets forth in relation to the English, 
the French, the Germans and the Spanish, 
the European dominates. The Homo Indigen 
cypricus is not European. Nor Middle Eastern, 
Asian or African. He is autochthon. And the 
proof of his autochthonism is the fact that 
historically the Byzantines, the Franks, the 
Genovese or the Venetians did not influence 
Cyprus definitively. The same applies to 
great cultural movements such as the 
Renaissance, Reformation, Post Reformation, 
Enlightenment and the Urban Revolution . 

The transition from the Ottoman Empire 
to British colonialism, constituted the 
Homo Indigen as the primary object of the 
indigenization. As aptly noted by Andreas 
Panayiotou, 6 a lecturer at Frederick University, 
in the context of a documentary I created 
together with CDAKTV on bilingualism in 
Cyprus: “ nationalism following its expansion 
within the Balkans arrived in colonial Cyprus 
carrying with it a perception of modernism 
which is related to how the colonial 
administration introduced the notion of 
the native.” And whilst this is a viewpoint, 
informed by social and anthropological theory, 
which interprets modernism in Cyprus as 
a development which historically coincides 
with the emergence of ethno-national 
ideology, it also shapes how the Homo 
Indigen cypricus’ perceives western European 
norms. The native “was whitened” through 
the contact with the effective justice system 
and the sound administrative management 
of the British. This can be demonstrated in 
how the father of the writer, in the year of 
1958, received British higher education in a 
private school structured as a commercial- 
mathematical Gymnasium and Lyceum; in this 
case the Mitsi School. 7 If a Greek, or a Belgian 
or a Spaniard attended a private school in 
1958 they did not get to school from the 
nearby village on a donkey (as the father of 
the writer did). 

It is important to note that the 
consciousness of the Homo Indigen cypricus 


deserves to be analysed in relation to 
the common struggles of the indigenous 
population, 8 in opposition of Osman Aga 
and AN Aga in 1764-65, and in the universal 
classification of native Cypriots within the 
Cyprus Regiment during WWII (1939-1945). 

To draw this short article to a close I would 
like to return to the contemporary Homo 
Indigen cypricus or alternatively to the Greek 
Cypriot, Turkish Cypriot, Maronite Cypriot, 
Armenian Cypriot or Latin Cypriot residing 
in Cyprus in 2014, who is an adropos firstly 
and Greek, Turkish, gay or Buddhist secondly. 
An indigenous who specializes in kebabs, 
ampelopoulia, trucks, associations, the 
English school, non-performing loans and 
paid sex, and who refers to the Gulf countries 
as the “arab ones” [ apamsq] and to the 
Pakistani student as “black one” [paupp]. 

He insists on being self defined as a Greek 
or Turk, whilst his only contact with Greece 
is the bouzoukia nightclubs and with Turkey 
the fake merchandise markets in Istanbul. 

The fact that the Homo Indigen cypricus 
has retained this character will assist in the 
process of a historical and existential self¬ 
definition in the next few decades. Some refer 
to this as “citizens’ society”, or “cypriotism”, 
or a “bi-zonal culture”. I refer to it as 
“adropocentricism” . The Homo Indigen 
cypricus retains within him something from 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. 9 He lives within his 
own bucolic song, always adapting to the new 
needs and demands which are presented. 

He is the last indigenous adropos of the 
modern world. And he has not been defeated 
by a thousand Cortez. Not yet. 

Original text written in Greek 

Notes 

1 MnapnivitbiriQ, r. (2008) AsE,ik 6 rr/q Neaq 
EAArjviKpq rAcvaoaq, T’ 'EkSooh, Kevrpo 
Ae^iKoXoYiaq, a.328 

2 BA. TevexiSriq, V. (1959) Appooiov AisGvsq 
Aikcuov, skS. nanaCnar] 

3 Faustmann, H. (2000) ‘Zur politischen Kultur 
Zyperns” (The political culture of Cyprus)’, Thetis 
7. Mannheimer Beitrage zur Klassischen 
Archaologie und Geschichte Griechenlands und 
Zyperns (Contributions of Mannheim to the 
Classical Archaeology and History of Greece and 
Cyprus), pp.285-294; at p.288 

4 See Gasset, J.O.y. (2012) H E^syspor] tcov 
Ma^cbv, (pexacfipaari ano lanaviKa), Appoq 

5 cp.A.K. (2013) ‘ H OSuaasia svoq PiCtouevou ’, 
(NiOKipavrep), SiaOeaipo arriv https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=ZRCUi22TcX4, npoopaon 
OTiq 02 louviou, 2014 

6 nananoAuQiou, n. (2012) ‘ 100 Xpovia 
ZxoAng Muon ’, OiAeAeuOepoq, 22.09.2012, 

SiaOeaipo arriv http://www.philenews.com/el- 
gr/p-papapolyviou/1419/117182/100-chronia- 
scholis-mitsi, npoopaon cmq 02 louviou, 2014 

7 Turczynski, E. (1983) ‘ Per Zypernkonflikt: Als 
Problem der Nationalismusforschung ’, 

Sudosteuropa-Mitteilungen - Munchen: 
Sudosteuropa-Ges, Vol. 23,1, pp.30-38 

8 See Boccaccio, G. (1349-52, revised 1370-1371) 

The Decameron, translated by Sarlis, N. (1962) 
Decameron (AeKaripepov), Papyrus Classics 

9 See Boccaccio, G. (1349-52, revised 1370-1371) 

The Decameron 
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FACES OF CYPRUS 



® FACES OF CYPRUS 
Doros Partasides 


Council Cleaner, Paphos, 2001 


Selection by Peter Eramian. All photos © Doros Partasides. 
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Young Cypriot Hairdresser, London, 2004 
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AAPQniA TZIAI TENAIKATO: KOYBENTIAZONTAZ ME TO ZTAYPO KAI TON KYPIO AHMHTPH 


® AAPQniA TZIAI TENAIKATO: 
KOYBENTIAZONTAZ ME TO ITAYPO KAI 
TON KYPIO AHMHTPH 
EvTa 0 iavoq A. EvTa^iavoq 1 


Ra va ciKOuaeTe oAr] Trjv auCnTnaiT https://soundcloud. 
com/cyprus-dossier/cyd-interview-issue-07 

riapaoKSup, 18 AnpiAiou, 2014, svtsko 
napa k 6 ti ipiAa n.p. ... MnaivovTaq oto 
otsvo, pAsnco ansvavTi pou to Iraupo 
AapnpaKp va ps nspipsvsi, ps sva TSvsKsdaKi 
Ka 0 s oto x£pi- Krunpoaps apsocoq to 
kou 6 ouvi tou Kupiou Apprprpp Apuxrsidou, 
o onoioq paq avoids Tpv nopTa Kai 
PypKaps navco. Av Kai ouoTp0r)Kaps, PTav 
nspioooTSpo TuniKou xapaKTppa piaq Kai n 
aTpoa0aipa pTav togo c()iAd£;svp nou svico0s 
Kavsiq oti 6 sv pTav n npanrp tou snioKSipp 
gto anm tou Kupiou Apprprpp. Maq sippos 
tov Ka08, 8 koi[)s Tnv 0psoKia Taxivonnra nou 
PpioKOTav oto TpansO Kai apxioaps apsocoq 
Tpv KOuPsvTa, a0ou nptirra sixa PsPaico0si 
OTI TO kokkivo KoupnaKi tou payvpToct>cbvou 
pTav avappsvo. 

MspiKsq KOuPevTsq nspi avspcov Kai 
uSaTcov, yia CsoTapa tcov xopScbv, Kai 
pnpKaps oto ippTO, to 0spa Tpq «a 6 pcomaq», 
nou rprav Kai o oKonoq auTpq Tpq 
ouvavTpopq. 

Ti sivai «a 6 pcoma»; Ms Aiya Aoyia, KaTa 
tov Kupio Apprprpp, HTav svaq KUKAoq. 

'HTav svaq Tponoq AeiTOupyiaq psoa os 
pia Koivcovia, pia pop0p ndps- 6 cbas, 
os pia nspiodo onou unppxe (fnrcbxsia, 
sAAsupp XPHMcnroq Kai, ysviKa, sniKpaTOuas 
pia KaTaoTaon noAu nspiopiopsvcov 

6uvaT0Tr)TCL)V, TOGO OlKOVOpiKCOV, ooo Kai 
npaypaTiKcbv. 

H «a 6 pcoma» pTav anoKAsioTiKa 
ouv 6 s 6 spsvp ps to avSpiKo 0uAo. O Kupioq 
Apprprppq Kavsi ouyKSKpipsvp ava0opd oto 
« npooavTioiKa» yia OKonouq sppnvsiaq. 'Otov 
K anoioq xpeiaCoTav pop0sia yia va 0spiosi 
Ta xwpacj)ia tou, pa^suovTav oi svtoq tou 
kukAou yia va Pop0poouv. H 6 uvaTOTpTa 
npdaApippq npooconiKou pTav avunapKTp. 
'OTav Kanoioq aAAoq opcoq xpeiaCoTav xepia 
Yia va tsAsicoosi to anm tou, o kukAoq 0a tov 
nspnrpiyupiCs Yia va avTanodcbosi Tp Pop0sia. 
OnoTav, auToq o KUKAoq unppxs yia OKonouq 
AsiTOUpYiKOTHTaq Kai avTanoKpiopq OTiq tots 
ouv0r)Ksq Kai 0a pnopouos Kavsiq va nsi oti 
pTav pia pop0p ‘unoxpscoTiKpq’ aAApAsyyupq. 

'Oncoq unppxs n «a 6 pcoma», unppxs Kai 
to «YSvaiKdTO» to onoio, oncoq unodsiKvusi 
£sKa0apa n As£p, eix £ va Kavsi anoKAsioTiKa 
ps Tiq yuvaiKsq Kai to onoio, koto tov Kupio 
Apprprpp, HTav noAu mo oppavTiKo and Tpv 
«a 6 pcoma» os noAAsq Koivcovisq. 'Oncoq Kai n 
«aSpcoma», to «YSvaiKdTO» 6npioupYn0riKS Yia 
va s^unripsTsi Tiq avayKsq Tpq tots snoxnq, 


os 0spaTa nou snscjyrav anoKAsioTiKa otov 
T opsa tcov YuvaiKobv. To napadsiypa tou 
K upiou AripnTpn koto Tnv kouPsvto paq rprav, 
auToAs^si, to s^nq: 

«H /java fjou stats usvts atytsq T^tai 
dKuo-Tpstq KOUsAAsq. H aAArj, q ysiTOviGaa 
rj Eua, stats T^tai r^stvri Tpstq atytsq 
T^tat rsaaspstq KOusAAsq. H KaOs pia 
sv spnopouas va satst apKsro yaAa rriv 
qpspa va Kapst xoAAoupta, Tpaxava T^tai 
outco Kads^pq... AAto yaAa. Ouots, ti rjiav; 
'HTav pia opada and sfy-scpTa ysvan^isq 
ot onotsq saupcpcovouaav. Eijpspa, 6a to 
napoups to yaAa ouAAsq Tqq Asvouq. ©a 
Tqq to napoups yia 5 kuo pspsq auvsxsta va 
Kapst T^stva nou xpzid&Tat t^ uoTSpa to 
yaAa 6a to sntavs 77 Eua , ouAAsq. 'YoTSpa 
6a snpatvsv stq Tpv AvaoTa. Ms touvtov 
T ponov, sdouAsuKav, scpKaAAav AoapKaapo 
noaa sxpcoaTav p k66s pia... AAtpovo stq 
Tp yuvatKa yia Tpv onota unotpta^ouvTav on 
sfSaAAs vspo psa’ to yaAa. 'EcpKatvsv s^co! 

Ev stats ysvaiKaTo! OndTS to «a5pconta» 

Tfyat «ysvatKCiTOv» sv t^ tjtov acpppppsvsq 
svvotsq. 'Htov noAAa auyKSKptpsvsq.» 

Oi apxsq auTsq, Aoinov, pnopouoav va 
sppnvsuTOuv psoa and ouYKSKpipsvo 0aKO 
o onoioq Ka0opiCoTav and Tnv snoxn. Ha 
napaSsiYpa, pia yuvaiKa 0a skAsPs ouko yya 
va Kavsi to yAuko Tnq, npaypa yia to onoio 
6 s 0a unripxs npdpAnpa, aAAa yia OKonouq 
tou YaAaToq, unnpxs «YSvaiKaTO». 

'Oncoq sxsi npoava0sp0si, o KUKAoq r)Tav 
AsiTOUpYiKoq, sixs oupcfspov. 'Enpsns, KaTa 
Kanoio Tpono, Kanoioq va r|Tav xpnaipoq. 
Autoi nou r|Tav SKToq tou kukAou oncoq, Yia 
napadsiYpa, aKAnpsq oiKoysvEisq, uns0spav 
a0avTaoTa YiaTi ppioKOVTav oto xeiAoq Tnq 
Koivcoviaq, sidiKa piaq aYpOTiKnq Koivcoviaq 
nou anaiTouos Kanoiaq pop0r)q por)0sia yya 
va avTipsTcomoTOuv 01 Ka0npspivsq avaYKsq. 

'Eva aAAo napadsiypa npaKTiKnq 
s0appoYnq Kai snidpaonq ava0opiKa ps 
Tnv «a6pcoma» sivai to 0 spa tou Aoyou. 

To va 6 ivsi Kanoioq to Aoyo tou koi va tov 
T npsi 6 sv rprav y^viko, pe oAiotikp spppvsia. 
AnAa r|Tav s0appoopsvo os ouYKSKpipsva 
npaKTiKa 0spaTa. To noAudiaoTOTO 0spa 
tou «suxapioTcb», to onoio aYY^ei Tpv 
KOuATOupa Kai, to onoio ps 6 uoKoAia 
Pyaivsi and to OTopa tou Kunpaiou, os 
avTi0san ps to oyyAiko ovtiotoixo tou 
(‘ thank you’, ‘thanks’), sivai anoAmra 
ouvu0aopsvo ps Tpv «a 6 pcoma», idiaiTspa 
OTav npaYpaTonoip0si pia ouYKpiop ps 
aAAsq KOuATOupsq. XppoiponoicbvTaq to 
0 oupviopa tou ipcopiou coq napaSsiypa, 


auToq nou 0a 0oupvi^s 0a snaipvs ipcopi 
Kai oto YeiTova tou. To «suxapioTcb» 0a 
r)Tav axpsiaoTO Yia tov anAo Aoyo oti, coq 
6s6opsvo, ‘6s 0a spsvs navco tou’. Is Kanoia 
otiypp nou oiYoupa 0a 6iaoTaupcovav 01 
6popoi Touq ^ava, 0a avTans6i6s Tpv Kivpop 
auTp ps KdTi avTioTOixo. To ouYKSKpipsvo 
napa6siYpa (p os napopoisq Ypappsq) 

6 s 0a pnopouos va AsnroupYPosi ps tov 
1610 Tpono oto s^coTspiKO, anAa YiaTi 6 sv 
r)Tav oiYOupo oti 0a ^avaspAsnav o svaq 
tov aAAo (Adyco anooTaopq os avTi0sop 
ps Tpv aypOTiKp Ccop svToq svoq x^piou 
Kai Tpv sAAsupp psocov 6 iaKivpopq Kai 
ouYKOivcovicbv). To «suxapioTcb», snopsvcoq, 
r)Tav avaYKaio YiaTi 0a pTav o povadiKoq 
Tponoq svdsi^pq suYvcopoouvpq. EninAsov, 
sva mo auoTppo napadsiypa sivai auTO 
tou avTpa nou navTpsuoTav pia KonsAa 
«sAsu0spcov p0cov». EsYpa0OTav navTsAcbq. 
ApAa 6 p, GTapaTouoav nAppcoq 01 KOuPsvTsq 
p 01 onoisodpnoTS ava0opsq oto npoocono 
tou, npaypa to onoio sivai anav 0 pcono ps 
Ta oppspiva paq 6 s 6 opsva. As duvaTai va 
ipaxvsi Kavsiq, ps Tpv a0ppppsvp svvoia 
«a 6 pcomd», sva xapaKTppioTiKd nou sivai 
sm0uppTO os oAouq Kai nou va nspiypafost 
oAoKAppo to xapaKTppa Kanoiou. 

'Oncoq ocooTa smoppaivsi o iTaupoq, 
sivai noAAsq 0opsq p smAsKTiKp pvppp 
tcov noAu KaAcbv Kai noAu kokcov nou 
aoKoups Kai auTp p popavTiKonoipop tou 
napsA0ovToq nou, apKSTsq 0opsq, paq 
spnodi^si va 6 iaKpivoups Tpv npaypaTiKp 
siKdva psoa and oudsTSpo 0coq. Ava0opiKa 
ps Tiq nspinTcbosiq nou Kanoioq r)Tav SKToq 
tou kukAou (Adyco aKAppiaq) Kai Ta aup0up, 
aKpaia yia Tpv snoxp paq, snaKoAou0a, sivai 
apKSTsq yia va SKTpoxiaoouv Tpv i 6 sa nou 
oppspa 6 iaTppoups yia Tpv «a 6 pcoma» Tpq 
tots snoxpq. 

Ippspa, 6 sv unapxouv 01 avayKsq 
nou unppxav tots, onoTav 6 sv unapxsi 
p «a 6 pcoma» (p to «YSvaiKdTO») tcov 
nspaopsvcov xpovcov. Ynapxei, opcoq, o 
Kivduvoq, oxi povo va napspppvsuTsi p 
opoAoyia Tpq ouyKSKpipsvpq As^pQ, aAAa 
Kai va avTiKaTaoTa0si ps to 6iko paq 
sm0upnTO Tpono, navTOTS otov piAaps Yia 
Tpv «a 6 pcoma» nou Yevvp0pKS os snoxsq 
onou unppxav ouyKSKpipsvsq avayKsq yia 
snipicoop. 

Oa pnopouos va smxsipppaToAoYposi 
Kavsiq, AsyovTaq oti p «a 6 pcoma» sivai 
KdTi opyaviKO. AAAa^si avaAoya ps Tiq 
snoxsq, Tiq avayKsq. iTiq 6 iKsq paq pspsq, 
unapxsi svTOva pia unoKSipsviKp svvoia 
Tpq «a 6 pcomaq», nou aTopiKonoisiTai Kai 
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au^opoicbvsTai sni Ka0ppspivpq Paoscoq. To 
napadsiypa tou ZTaupou, nou piAasi and 
povo tou, sivai amro nou svaq o 6 pyoq a 0 pvsi 
Kanoio aAAo va nspaosi Kai o TsAsuTaioq 
6 s xaipsTa (coq sv 6 si^p suxapioTiaq). Kai 
0STSi to s^pq spcbTppa: «Ra noio Kavsiq 
auTp Tpv Kivpop;» riaAi ayyiCoups to 0spa 
tou «suxapioTcb», aAAa to napa 6 o^o s 6 cb 
sivai oti otov 6 s xaipSTposi o npcbToq 
o 6 pydq nou sxsi a 0 posi va nspaosi, tots 
os 6 suTspp, napopoia nspinTcoop, 6 s 0a 
npa^si to 1610 . «As oppaivsi oti aAAd^si p 
«a 6 pcoma» oou 6 uo 0 opsq os pia pspa;», 
ouvsxi^si to spcbTppa, smoppaivovTaq oti Tiq 
nAsioTsq 0opsq, auTp p npa^p Yivstoi Yia va 
iKavonoip0si KdTi aTopiKO (n.x. p sionpa^p 
tou «suxapioTcb»). 

H «a 6 pcomd» tou x9eq kqi tou oppspa 
pnopsi va 6ia0avsi and Tig 5ia0opsq 
vooTponisq. Ippspa, 0a pnopouos va 
oupnspiAapPavsi 6 sKTiKdTpTa aAAcov 
0ppoKSicov os piKpsq KQivoTpTsq, oncoq 
Xcopia, npaypa to onoio 6 sv u 0 ioTaTO oto 
napsA0dv. H anodoxp npooKApopq va 
Ka0iosiq oto TpansO Kanoiou, onou sniopq 
Ka0STai pia yuvaiKa Tpq onoiaq p s^coTspiKp 
sp0aviop npoKaAsi 6 suTspsq OKSipsiq, sivai 
av0pcbmvo Kai sv 6 siktiko os(3aopou npoq to 
aTopo nou ansu0uvsi Tpv npooKApop, svcb 
p «a 6 pcoma» 0a AsiToupyouos avaoTaATiKa, 
YiaTi 0a pnopouos va nspaosi Kanoioq 
Kai p oAp siKdva va napspppvsuoTav Kai o 
snaKoAou0oq avTiAaAoq va npOKaAouos 
6ia0opa KoivcoviKa npopAppaTa. 

MnaivovTaq as pia mo 0iAooo0iKp 
ouxvoTpTa Tpq «a 6 pcomaq», o iTaupoq Kai o 
Kupioq ApppTppq s0saav pspiKa noAu KaAa 
smxsipppaTa, nspioooTspo oxeTiKa ps Tpv 
sm0uppTp i 6 sa Tpq «a 6 pcomaq». 

H «a 6 pcoma» 6 sv sivai anapaiTpTa 
KOivcoviKdq 0sopoq aAAa Kai ncbq 
auTonpoodiopi^STai svaq av0pconoq, psoa 
and spcoTppaTa-OTdxouq, oncoq «Ti 0sAsiq va 
Yivsiq; noioq 0sAsiq va yivsiq;», napaAApAa 
ps to 6 popo Tpq smAoypq npoq auTp Tpv 
KaTSU0uvop. E^apTaTai, sniopq, Kai noosq 
napapsTpouq 0a Tono0STp0ouv otp AioTa yia 
va sniTSux0ei p sm0uppTp «a 6 pcomd». ndoo 
6 uokoAo (p sukoAo) 0a sivai va sniTSux0ei 
to sm0uppTO sninsdo os nspimrcoop nou to 
paTi 6 sv sxsi xopTaosi (and uAiko aya0a), 
os nspinTcoop nou aKopa unapxouv no0oi 
nou 0scoppTiKa 0a Ka0ioTOuoav aduvaTp Tpv 
iKavonoipop oAcov tcov Kpnrppicov Tpq AioTaq 
auTpq; 

Is auTO to appsio, sysipSTai Kai to 
^ rprppa tou ncbq npoodiopi^opaoTS and Touq 
Yupco paq. OnoTav, unapxsi sva TSpaoTio, 
noAuouv0sTO ns 6 io OKsnTiKOu, to onoio 
npaypaTiKa a£Ksi OKSippq yiciTi 6 sv unapxsi 
KdTi Ypappevo p 6 s 6 opsvo, Kai sxsi va 
Kavsi ps 660 6ia0opsTiKsq avTiApipsiq, tov 
auTonpoodiopiopo Kai STSponpoodiopiopo. 

O iTaupoq noAu svTOva s0sos to spcbTppa 
yiaTi o auTonpoodiopiopdq va Ti0STai ps 
Tpono nou va psicbvsTai Kanoioq TpiToq. 

'locoq pia nTuxp Tpq «a 6 pcomaq» va sivai p 
sAsu0spp SK(j)paop x^piq Tp 0upaTonoipop 
Kanoiou TpiTou nou 6 s oup0covsi. RaTi, 
6 pAa 6 p va 6 iKaioAoyoups KdTi unsp paq p 
svavTiov Kanoiou TpiTou; 


To tsAiko oupnspaopa psoa and auTp 
Tpv KouPsvTa pTav oti p «a 6 pcomd» sxsi 
«s^sAixTsi» and kqti noAu ouyKSKpipsvo 
os kqti ysviKO, and avTiKSipsviKo os 
unoKSipsviKd. Ao0aAcbq, outo 6 sv sivai 
apvpTiKo outs avaoTaXriKO, yiciti oiYoupa 
unapxouv Koiva oppsia, a0ou p oppspivp 
6 oopsvp p sm0uppTp svvoia anooKonouv os 

KOTl 0STIKO, OTpV KaAUTSpSUOp TOU SOUTOU 

paq, nou navTOTS anoTsAsi sva suysvp otoxo. 

Oa p0sAa va kAsiocl) ps Tpv ava0opa 
nou SKavs 0 Kupioq ApppTppq oto noippa, 

«E, A6pcons» 2 , tou KupiaKOu Kapvspa, 
ouyKSKpipsva to TsAoq tou noippaToq, 

Kai anAa va poipaoTcb pa^i oaq to 6 soq 
ps to onoio 6ia(3aCs Tpv Ka0s As^p, 

Ka0cbq Kai to oxoAio tou («AAAa TOUTsq 01 
TsAsuTatsq AsE,stq ps cptAs, o KspaTaq pTav 
aypappaToq! 'HTav aypappaToq!»)\ 


Notes 

1 InusUoan ApQpovpaQou : Av koi noAAa ano ia 
Gepaia nou exouv eyepGei ae auiri in auvavirian, 

H onoia 6ir|pKriae nepinou pia copa, 6uvavxai 

va auvdeGouv pe to yeviKO Gepa «a6pcoma», to 
nepiexopevo tou napovToq e(vai emAeKTiKO, tooo 
yia OKonouq anoSoariq avacfiopiKa pe to Gepa, ooo 
koi yia OKonouq xwpou. 

2 AiaGeaipo othv http://dim-lemesos11 -kb-lem. 
schools.ac.cy/poeml 1.htm, npoopaori OTiq 11 
louviou, 2014 


«TQai fuaoisoai, oKOTcbvveoai, tQsi xctAaas 5a ktios 
pa orctdqq T^iai Ka/Jiacp tpopav r^iai OKetpTrjKeq noioq sioai; 
lav svacp cpuAAov tou dsvrpou nou oisrai oncoq npsnsi 
TQ’afynna mrecprei naq OTrjy YH V Tfyai AAiov AAiov osnsi. 
'Etol T^iai osv tov (5iov sip IpSCpTtT^’ r\ %cot) oou 
spKsaai, cpscpKsiq, x&vvsoai tQ’ outs ott\y YHP ncbq fjoouv.» 
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O «AAPQnOI» nOY 0EAOYME: MIA ANAAYZH TOY THE GRAND BUDAPEST HOTEL TOY WES ANDERSON 


® O «AAPQnOI» nOY 0EAOYME: 

MIA ANAAYZH TOY THE GRAND 
BUDAPEST HOTEL TOY WES ANDERSON 

Inupoq flanapaaiAdou 


Ynapxouv GTiypsq GTiq Ccosq paq nou 
pnaivsi sva aTopo oto xobpo Kai paq 
TpaPasi TCi pXsppaTa. Evdia0spov sivai to 
ncbq auTO nou paq payvnT^si os auTO tov 
avBpcono nasi nspav Tpq s^coTspiKnq tou 
sp0avianq. Kai OTav nXsov anoKTnooups 
spnsipisq nou smpspaicbvouv to Bstiko 
paq npoaia0r|pa, ncoq pnpoaTd paq sxoups 
Kanoiov ^sxcopiaTO, ps auTovopia Kai apxeq, 
Kanoiov nou pnopoups va spmoTSUTOups 
Kai va TauTiaToups pa^i tou, tots vid)0oups 
avsTa va noups ncoq TOUToq o av0pconoq, «sv 
ddpconoq». 

Enionq svdia0spov sivai to ncbq n 
svauvaia0riar| nou SK0pa^si amrn n KunpiaKg 
Xs^n poia^si va SKTsivsTai nspav tcov 
opicov tou vpaiou Kai va unapxei, as aXXsq 
napopoisq pop0sq, as 6ia0opa pspn tou 
Koapou. Ev6siktikh sivai n Ka0oXiKOTr]Ta tou 
npcoTaycovioTiKou poXou otov KivripaTOYpa0o 
(piaq ano Tiq mo paCiKsq pop0sq Tsxvpq) 
o onoioq, oxsddv s£ opiopou, ano^a 
Tpv TauTian tou koivou. Oi napaycoyoi 
otov KivripaTOYpa0o auvsxcbq ava^nTOuv 
tov dv0poono o onoioq svocopaTcbvsi pia 
XapiapaTiKn noiOTHTa nou duoKoXa pnopsi va 
psTa6o0si ps Xoyia, nou 0a yspiosi t pv o0ovri 
tou aivspa ps to npdocono tou. 

Bspaicoq, n noiOTHTa nou yupsuoups 
aTouq npooTayoovioTsq paq psTaPaXXsTai 
avaXoya ps Tr|v snoxn othv onoia 
PpiaKopaaTS coq Koivcovia. Oi idsaXioTiKoi 
poXoi nou uno6u0riKav npiv noXXsq 
dsKasTisq oi James Stewart Kai Henry Fonda 
GTiq onpadiaKsq Taivisq Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington Kai 12 Angry Merf avTioToixa, 
0avTa^ouv anXcbq a0sXsiq oto koivo 
tou anpspa, to onoio sxei eocoTSpiKSuosi 
pia GTaan Kuviapou Kai sipcoviKpq 
anooTaaionoinanq ano TSTOisq aonpd- 
paupsq ansiKOviasiq a^icbv. 

Ano t pv aXXn, oi s^aipsTiKsq Taivisq 
nou napayouv oi Lars von Trier Kai Michael 
Haneke Tiq TsXsuTaisq dsKaeTisq tsivouv va 
spPa0uvouv navco GTiq OKOTSivdTSpsq nTuxeq 
Tpq av0pcbmvriq ipuxnq, auTsq nou noXXsq 
0opsq o 0saTr)q nasi oto aivspa yia va 
ano0uysi. To oti to dia0coTioTiKd aadioTiKO 
Kai ano^svcoTiKO Touq nspisxopsvo sxsi 
annxn or l oe sva apKSTa supu koivo, koi as 
KpiTiKsq sniTponsq ava to nayKoapio, pnopsi 
va 6nXcbvsi oti unapxei kqi pia avayKn 
psaa paq yia va anoYupvcbaoups Tr|v idsa tou 
av0pcbnou ano onoisodnnoTS afosq, psxpi va 
psivoups ps Tr|v mo CcoiKn tou popcfrn . * 1 2 

BpioKopaoTS as pia noXnrioTiKn oTiypn 
othv onoia pnopoups va svToniaoups, 


KomaCovTaq niaco paq otov 20o aicbva, pia 
paKpoxpovia 6ia6iKaaia ap0iTaXavTSuanq 
psTa^u auTcbv tcov duo npoosyyioscov Kai 
Tponcov pXsipnq: Tpq PePaiOTnTaq, tcov a£icbv, 
tou KaXou nou 0sXoups va maTsuoups oti 
unapxei psaa as svav «adpcono» (Kai Tpq 
avTiaTOixnQ 0UYnq nou amra Ta moTSuco 
npoa0spouv ano to unap^iaKO ayxoq) ano 
Tpv pia, Kai Tpq anodopnanq tou av0pcbnou 
GTiq mo PaoiKsq tou auoTaTiKsq oppsq, 

Ka0coq Kai t pv anooTaaionoinan ano 
a^isq nou pnopsi amrn n ano6opr|an va 
npoKaXsasi ano t pv aXXn. 

O Wes Anderson, oTnv mo npoa0aTr| 
tou Taivia, 0aivsTai va auvTOvi^STai ps auTsq 
Tiq unap^iaKsq avriauxieq. To The Grand 
Budapest Hotel sivai a6iap0iaPr|Tr|Ta pia 
Taivia t nq 6iKr)q paq snoxnq, ps Tpv svvoia oti 
avTiKaTonTpi^si 0spaTiKa Kai otuXiotik6 Tiq 
Kupisq avpauxieq Kai Taosiq OTnv KouXTOupa 
tou anpspa. Ms su0ur) Tpono avanapiaTa 
Touq Kupiapxouq Tponouq aKSipnq nou 
6ia6sx0riKav o svaq tov aXXo tov nspaapsvo 
aicbva, Touq a^ionoisi coq a^nYHM^iK^ 
aToixsia Kai npoana0si va Touq auv0sasi as 
k6ti Kaivoupio. 

H Taivia XapPavsi x^bpa s£ oXoKXnpou 
gthv smvonpevri Republic of Zubrowka, 
sva KpaToq Kanou psTa^u KsvTpiKpq Kai 
AvaToXiKriq Eupcbnriq. Tpv iGTOpia paq 
a0nve^cii ouYYPa0eaq, tov onoio 
unodusTai o Tom Wilkinson, oncoq tou Tpv 
a0nYn9n Ke 0 i6ioKTr)Triq tou The Grand 
Budapest Hotel koto th diapKSia Tpq 
6iapovr)q tou oto £svo6oxeio otov r)Tav 
vsapoq. Tots r)Tav to tsXh Tpq SsKasTiaq tou 
’60 Kai n smppon tou M^uxpou noXspou r|Tav 
sp0avr)q navTOu oto ^svodoxeio, to onoio 
OTSpsnrai Tpq naXiaq tou 6o^aq. O iSioKTr)Triq 
tou ^svodoxeiou, o Kopipa aiviYpaTiKoq Kupioq 
Moustafa, ps TauTOXpovn iKavonoinan Kai 
0Xiipn poipa^STai Tpv iGTOpia tou ps tov 
vsapo auYYpci^ea (oto poXo o Jude Law) 

KOI STOl SlGOYOpaOTS otov Kupio Koppo Tpq 
Taiviaq. 

EipaaTS GTiq apxeq tou 1930, to 
£evo6oxeio sivai SK0apPcoTiKa noXuTsXsq 
Kai 0iX66;svo, Kai o Kupioq Moustafa, nou 
KUKXo0Opsi ps TO piKpO TOU OVOpa (O 
Zero tou Tony Revolori), poXiq sxsi maosi 
6ouXsia coq lobby boy. Tov Zero 0a napsi coq 
pa0nTsuopsv6 tou o Monsieur Gustave, o 
0puXiKoq concierge tou ^svodoxeiou. O M. 
Gustave (tou xapiopaTiKOu Ralph Fiennes) 
sivai to KSVTpo t nq npoaoxnq as Ka0s GKrivr): 
supnpaTiKoq Kai yoriTSUTiKoq, ps nuypn, sivai 
auTOKupiapxoq napoXo nou npoTspaiOTiyrd 
tou sivai n s^unripSTnari tcov cj)iXo^svoupsvcov 


tou. AvTipsTconi^si Ka0s spnodio su0scoq 
Kai KaTacj)spvsi va to diaoKsda^si. O Kupioq 
Moustafa to 0scopsi anodsi^n oti: « There 
are still faint glimmers of civilization left in 
this barbaric slaughterhouse that was once 
known as humanity. » 3 nou pnopsi oXa auTa 
va sivai svaq noXunXoKoq Tponoq va nsi 
Kavsiq oti sivai o npcoTaycovioTr)q paq, o 
«a6pconoq» ps tov onoio TauTi^dpaaTS. 

H nXoKr) naipvsi pnpoq otov o M. 
Gustave KXnpovopsi svav noXuTipo nivaKa 
psTa to 0avaTO piaq nXiKicopsvnq TaKTiKpq 
smaKsnTpiaq tou £svo6oxeiou (Tilda 
Swinton). Auto duaapsoTsi tov pox0npo 
Yio t nq (Adrien Brody), o onoioq npoana0si 
va napsi niaco tov nivaKa ps onoio psoo 
XpsiaaTsi. H Taivia naipvsi nXsov th pop0r) 
KuvriYn^ou. Ka0’ oXg th diapKSia Tpq dpaanq 
KapadoKsi pia noXu mo okotsivh ansiXp: 
GTpaTSupaTa nou napanspnouv as pia 
0avTaaTiKr) sk6oxh va^opou ppiaKOVTai 
aTa auvopa t nq Zubrowka koi kovouv t pv 
napouaia Touq aia0r|Tn aTouq KSVTpiKouq 
XapaKTnpsq. 

'Oaoi sivai yvcbpipoi ps th douXsia tou 
Anderson pnopsi va ppouv to tsXsutoio 
aripsio t nq nXoKpq aauvn0iaTa Papu Kai 
noXiTiKonoinpevo. Qq GKrivo0STnq paq 
sxei auvn0iasi gthv saTiaan as nspispYeq 
naixvidiapiKsq XsnTopspsisq tcov idiaiTSpcov 
XapaKTripcov tou napa to koivcoviko 
nXaiaio oto onoio auToi dpouv. Oi Taivisq 
tou s^apxnq r)Tav pia ap0iTaXavTsuan 
psTa^u dpapaTiKOu Kai xioupopioTiKOu, 
naixvidiapiKOu Kai aopapou, nai6iKOTr|Taq 
Kai svriXiKicoanq, pe ^coripa xptbpaTa Kai 
aTsyvri unoKpiTiKr). Ta OTOixsia auTa sivai 
oXa napovTa Kai oto The Grand Budapest 
Hotel, opcoq ps Tpv npoa0san tou koivcovikou 
nXaiaiou coq a^nYHMcn^iKOu otoixsiou, auTr| 

H ap0iTaXavTSuan, nou sivai avanoonaoTO 
pspoq Tpq douXsiaq tou, npoo0spsTai yia 
va 6ia0coTiasi Tpv av0pcbmvr| KaTaaTaan, 
KavovTaq auTr) Tpv mo 0iXo6o^n Kai nXouaia 
as 0spaTiKO supoq Taivia tou. 

Av GTiq nporiYOupsvsq tou Taivisq o 
Anderson laopponouas psTa^u oXcov auTcbv 
tcov avTi0STiKcov a^icbv Kai aio0nTiKcov 
smXoycbv psaa ano Tiq GKnvo0STiKsq tou 
smXoysq, gthv TsXsuTaia tou Taivia Tiq 
ouv0stsi psaa gtov idio tov npcoTaycoviGTn 
t nq, tov M. Gustave. O 0aupaoToq, 
aXXdKOToq concierge sivai npaypaTiKa 
npcoTaycovioTnq yia Tpv snoxn Asvsi 
paCi a^ionpsnsia Kai naixvidiapiKn 6ia0son, 
anooKonsi gthv toXsiothto Kai ouvapa auTr) 
tou dia^suyei, oncoq sva yvcootiko koivo 
nXsov avapsvsi. 
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IdiaiTSpo sv6ia0spov sxouv to 0uXo 
koi n as^ouaXiKOTHTa tou M. Gustave, to 
onoia avTioTSKOVTai Kanoiaq ^SKa0apnq 
KaTHYopionoinanq. O M. Gustave sivai 
TaKTiKoq spaoTgq tcov gXiKicopsvcov yuvaiKcbv 
nou 0iXo^svsi Kai TauTdxpova SK0pa^si 
pia sppovr) ps apcbpaTa Kai GToXidia Kai 
sva 0avTaxTspo Tpono svduanq nou 
OTspsoTuniKa 0a xapaKTnpiCoTav coq 
0nXunpsnr)q. 0a pnopouas, o M. Gustave, 
va xapciKTHpiGTsi coq queer xapaKTqpaq — 
opcoq anpavTiKOTspo sivai oti o Anderson 
paq KaXsi sniTuxcbq va TauTiaToups ps 
svav npcoTaYcovioTr) tou onoiou to 0uXo 
koi n as^ouaXiKOTHTa sivai TauTdxpova 
Kupio pspoq Tqq npoaconiKOTHTaq tou 
koi pn axeTiKa gthv SKTippon nou sxoups 
yia auTdv. H anpaaia tou cpuXou Kai Tqq 
asfouaXiKdTnTaq psicbvsTai oXosva Kai 
nspiaaoTspa gthv TauTian paq ps svav 
«a5pcono» . 

Eniaqq, o xapaKTqpaq tou M. Gustave, 
coq dnpioupYHMd OKnvo0STn, eivai 
svqpspcopsvoq and Kpiaipsq Kapnsq GTqv 
iGTOpia Kai KouXTOupa tou 20ou aicbva oto 
Autiko Koapo, oi onoisq avanapiaTOVTai 
gthv Taivia Kai nai^ouv poXo coq a^nYHM 011 ^ 
OTOixsia. Oi apxeq Tqq SsKasTiaq tou ’30 
sivai pia snoxn onou n TsXsiOTnTa 0avTaCei 
s0iKTr) Kai oi a^isq koti y[a to onoio a^i^si va 
ns0avsi Kavsiq. 'Opcoq, o Kuviapoq sxsi r)6n 
apxiasi va yivsTai pspoq t nq ipuxoauv0sonq 
Kai npoonTiKnq tou vsapou ouyygacpea 
nou okousi tov Kupio Moustafa oto spnpo 
Grand Budapest Hotel Tpq ipuxponoXspiKnq 
nspiodou. Asv 0a pnopouas va sivai aXXicbq: 
o SK0siaapoq tcov a£icbv s0Taas oto aKpa ps 
Tpv avodo tou vaOopou, onoTS oto ovopa 
Tpq av0pcbmvnq TsXsiOTnTaq dianpdx00Kav 
0piKTsq a0aYsq. Msto tov B’ naYKoapio 
floXspo o psTapovTspviapoq r)Tav 0ugiko 
snaKoXou0o. 

OnoTS cjrrdvoups oto napov, sksi nou 
£sKivd n Taivia, Kai o ooyypacpeaq sxei Tpv 
suKaipia va s^STaasi auTa Ta aupPavTa 
Kai Tiq auYKpouopsvsq idssq Kai va 
napa^si KaTi Kaivoupyio. AuTr) n Taivia tou 
Anderson, sivai pia TSTOia ouv0son: aa0cbq 
snnpeaapsvn ano tov psTapovTspviapo, 
sivai yepaTn pe auToava0opiKa OTOixsia, 
dsv KpuPsi Tpv unoKSipsviKr) pXsipn tou 
dnpioupyou Tpq Kai as Kapia nspinTcoan 
dsv npoana0si va nsiasi to koivo t nq 
oti auTO nou aupPaivsi OTnv o0ovn sivai 
«aXr)0sia». EvdsiKTiKO sivai to oti oto The 
Grand Budapest Hotel o Anderson sivai 
a^nYnTnq Tnq a0nyn^nQ (tou auYYpo0sa) 
piaq a0r)Yn a nQ ( ar[ o tov Kupio Moustafa). 
Ka0s GTOixeio Tnq Taiviaq unodnXcbvsi ncoq 
pXsnoups anXcbq pia iGTOpia (aKopa Kai n 
auv0san Tnq Ka0s siKdvaq napanspnsi as 
naidiKa storybooks). TauTdxpova, opcoq, n 
Xpnan KivnpaToypa0iKcov aupPaascov Kai 
vooTaXyiKcbv ava0opcbv dsv sivai sipcoviKr) 
aXXa xpnoiponoisiTai ps aoPapoTnTa yia va 
s^unnpSTnasiTnv av0pcbmvn auvaia0npaTiKn 
avayKn Y ia oiKsiOTnTa Kai va unodnXcbasi 
Tnv sm0upia yia Kanoisq a^isq, yia pia 
PspaiOTnTa. 

Msaa oto unap^iaKO ayxoq nou npoKaXsi 
n apcpiTaXdvTSuon psTa® Tnq sipcoviKnq 
anooTaaionoinanq Kai Tnq ouvaio0npaTiKr)q 


snsvduanq as a^isq, oi Taivisq tou Anderson 
sivai pia unoKOuXroupa (ps Tnv svvoia tou 
subculture) and povsq Touq, pe Tn diKiq Touq 
yXcbaaa Kai Tiq diKsq Touq ava0opsq, GTiq 
onoisq sva koivo Poppapdiopsvo and tov 
Kuviapo, Tnv noXunXoKOTnTa Kai psuaTOTnTa 
tou anpspa, pnopsi va ppei pia pXsipn 
GTa0spr). O Anderson dsv avTaYcovi^STai 
to koivo tou, XsiTOupyei coq TexviTpq tou 
psaou tou, npoa0spovTaq Tpv empepaicoan 
oti unapxei a£ia aTn de^iOTSxvia, otov 
KivnpaTOYpa0o, GTpv «adpcoma». 

Aia0opsTiKn psv anpspa, aXXa unapxei. 

AuTr) n avayKn yia ouvaio0npaTiKr) 
PspaiOTnTa svTsivsTai as pia snoxn onou n 
auvsxnq avacf>opd as Ka0s a^ia coq oxeTiKr) 

Kai coq koivcoviko KaTaaKSuaapa, 4 n navTsXnq 
psuaTOTnTa GTiq auyxpovsq KouXroupeq 
Kai n anodopnan Tnq ideaq tou av0pcbnou 
paq odnyouv as adie^odo. AoyiKa, auTsq oi 
Kupiapxeq aTaasiq nou nposKuipav and Tnv 
psTapovTspva snoxn otskouv koi Tiq sxoups 
sacoTSpiKSuasi. Zuvaia0npaTiKa opcoq, nave 
evavTia GTiq unap^iaKsq paq avayKsq coq 
av0pconoi. XpsiaCdpaaTS KaTi va maTsuoups. 
XpsiaCopaaTS laTOpisq. XpsiaCdpaaTS afosq. 

E^ou Kai n aaTapaTnTn ap^maXavTSuan- 
Ka0s npoana0eia anodopnonq tou 
av0pcbnou Kai tcov maTeuco tou GTiq mo 
PaoiKsq tou oppsq Kai avayKsq avano0suKTa 
0a auvavTaei pnpooTa t nq Tnv avayKn paq va 
maTsuoups as pia idea, as svav «adpcono». 
Eivai pia avayKn n onoia sxei unapxei as 
oXeq Tiq KOuXTOupsq avs^aipeTcoq, and Tnv 
Kunpo psxpi Tnv Republic of Zubrowka tou 
Anderson. 5 

Notes 

1 O James Stewart uno6u0nK£ to poXo tou Mr. Smith, 
o onoioq oe pia npoanaGeia npoaamanq thq 
eAeuGepiaq tou Aoyou Kai KpaTiKriq Siacfiaveiaq, 
emxeipnpaToAoYei pnpooTa ano Tpv oAopeAeia tou 
KoYKpeaou, yia navco ano eiKoaiTeaaepeiq cbpeq, 
psxpi va KaTappeuaei. O Henry Fonda uno6u0riK£ 
tov Juror 8, o onoioq povoq ovtioteketoi OTiq 
ni£Q£iq tcov aAAcov ovopKcov yia va KaTaSiKaaouv coq 
evoxo £va voapo (3aa£i paTaioriKcbv npOKOTaArnpEcov. 

2 https://nplusonemag.com/issue-16/essays/ 
sadomodernism/ (npoopaon OTiq 30 Maiou, 2014) 

3 Rudin, S. (Producer) & Anderson, W. (Director) (2014) 
The Grand Budapest Hotel [Motion Picture], United 
States: Fox Searchlight Pictures 

4 Hacking, I. (1999), The Social Construction of What?, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, p. 35 

5 Malinowski, B. (1992, reprint), Magic, Science, 
and Religion and Other Essays, Long Grove, IL: 
Waveland Press O Malinowski Ypdcpec “There 
are no peoples however primitive without religion 
and magic.”(p.1) EnaveiApppeva oto Keipeva tou 
unooTripiC£i ncoq oi avOpconoi exouv avaYKri Yia 
Kanoia maTeuco, ^£xwpa ano £nioTnpoviKr| Yvcbari, 
to onoia Touq |3or|0ouv va avTipoTconiCouv to 
oyvcooto Kai avE^nYHTO Tpq C^nq- 
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O XOPEYTHZ TOY flHAOY (30Z - ZYPTOZ ZTA 8/8) 2010 


® O XOPEYTHZ TOY I1HAOY 
(30Z - ZYPTOZ ZTA 8/8) 2010 


O xopeoxr[i; tou 7ir|>.oij 

(3oq, oia 8/8) TTapcniikxmiKo 
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Ano iouq 3 xopouq y iq KAapivo Kai niavo 
Euayopaq KapaYi(bpYn9 
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O XOPEYTHZ TOY flHAOY (30Z - ZYPTOZ ZTA 8/8) 2010 


O 0 iAoq Kcbaxaq Aupnouppq pou sixs 
Xapiaei sva Pi(3Aio pe 6 ir|YnMaTa tou nou eixe 
8 K 6 d) 08 i npiv pspiKa xpovia. AiapaCovxaq 
sva ano xa 6 ir|YnM aTa (O xopsuxpq xou 
npAou) oxs 6 iaaa xr|v 161 a pspa xpia Koppaxia 
snnpeaapsva ano xpv laxopia xtov naAicbv 
aYY^ionAaoxcov oi onoioi, yya va nAaaouv xov 
nr|Ao xouq, xov xopsuav! 


Msaa ano xp pouaiKr) auxr) n onoia PaaiCsxai 
axouq naAiouq avxiKpuaxouq xopouq, 
npoonaBnaa va Picbau), av sivai Suvaxov, xp 
puaxaYCjOYiKr) auxr) 6 ia 6 iKaaia xou xopsuxr). 

O aKpoaxnq 0a ppsBsi avxipsxconoq ps xpv 
avapi^n napaSoaiaKcbv Bspaxcov xa onoia 
napouaiaCovxai sns^spYaapsva Kai crxr|piYM£ va 
as sva auYXpovo appoviKO unoPaBpo. 
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THE AWKWARD PROJECT 


©THE AWKWARD PROJECT 
Adonis Archontides 


What exactly makes a human 
being? Is there some kind of 
archetype that everyone has to 
subscribe to in order to have the 
right to be included in this ‘elite’ 
group? What happens when you 
feel like you don’t fit in, that some 
things just don’t make sense and 
that you are an Outsider to this 
world? 
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The project is a series of 
sculptures which explore the 
philosophy of Existentialism, of 

which the core idea posits 
that each human being is 
free to be whatever he/ 
she chooses... and as 
a consequence that this 
realisation is enough to 
cause Fear and Trembling 
in the being of someone, to 
flip it upside-down. 

The sculptures are 
reminiscent of modern 
idols depicting everyday 
actions (sitting, praying, 
stretching, shitting, etc...) 
as a way of exalting our 
pointless daily lives. They 
are presented flipped, 
uncomfortable, calling on 
the viewer to consider the 
meaning that he/she gives 
to his/her life at any given 
moment. 
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I saw my life was a vast glowing empty page 
and I could do anything I wanted. JACK KEROUAC 
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There is a terrible emptiness in me, 
an indifference that hurts. ALBERT CAMUS 
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I am free and that is why I am lost. 

FRANZ KAFKA 
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THE AWKWARD PROJECT 



I have all the defects of other people and yet everything 
they do seems to me inconceivable. E. M. CIORAN 
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That something is irrational is no argument against its existence, 
but rather a condition for it. FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
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ON HUMAN NATURE (H QYIH TOY ‘AAPQnOY’) 


® ON HUMAN NATURE (H OYIH TOY 
AAPQnOY’) Andy Georgiou 


We live in the age of individualism, of 
solitary existence and loneliness or, as Adam 
Curtis has termed it, we live in the century 
of the self. 1 Are we then indeed solitary, 
individualistic and essentially selfish animals? 
Are humans born selfish and unhelpful and is 
it society that nurtures them? Or are human 
beings cooperative and helpful by nature and 
is it society that later corrupts them? This is 
a central debate in the conception of human 
nature. I hope to show that the latter view is a 
more accurate reflection of human nature. 

I will be advocating for the view that 
humans are innately social animals and this 
sense of acute individualism is merely a 
contingent trend of our laissez-faire times. A 
socio-biological analysis aims to concentrate 
on the ‘macro-level’ i.e. it explains the 
external behaviour of humans. It does not 
focus on the internal, psychological attitudes 
towards society. It can never fully inform us 
of whether we are engaging in an externally 
seemingly social activity with a selfish internal 
attitude or with an altruistic one. In order 
to tackle our internal processes regarding 
socialization we will need to venture into the 
fields of psychology and biology. However, 
we should also be able to find ‘human nature’ 
in our language, in our everyday behaviour, in 
our own little lives. 

We first need to realise that our sociability 
is directly rooted in our biological nature 
and is thus an inescapable feature of our 
lives. It is so crucial in our quest for survival 
that we are all biologically programmed to 
seek and form strong social bonds with 
other humans. And since we do not have the 
physical, including the emotional, capacity to 
associate with every single human on earth, 
we necessarily confine our sociability within a 
chosen few. 

The socio-biological analysis starts by 
a comparison to our closest relatives in 
the animal kingdom with the aim of gaining 
some insight on our own nature. Cats, bears 
and even dogs and monkeys do not reach 
the level and intricacy of human sociability. 
According to Edward O. Wilson, most 
carnivorous mammals are ‘solitary’ 2 animals 
that form societies for limited and very issue- 
specific purposes, such as raising offspring 
or mating. Human social interaction, however, 
extends far beyond that of all these solitary 
animals and even surpasses to both extent 
and complexity the social interaction of 
our immediate relatives, the chimpanzees. 3 
Our level of altruistic behaviour can only be 
compared to extent and complexity with 
that of social insects like ants and bees, 4 
but even they do not form such intricate and 
composite societies like us. Unlike these 
solitary animals, humans cannot ever survive 
in isolation. They need a social context in 


order to attain the most basic of needs such 
as food and safety. On our own, even with 
our amazing brains, we are doomed to perish. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 

And we have been ‘socialising’ relentlessly 
since our very beginning. A quick glance at 
our recorded history will make the evolutionary 
importance of our sociability clear. We set off 
as hunter-gatherers forming social groups 
of around 50 individuals. We then made the 
transition into a settled life, forming villages 
of 200 people, and eventually we reached 
the point of forming cities as big as 20 million 
people. Humans have formed empires, 
kingdoms, nation-states and global institutions 
all underlying our unprecedented level of 
sophisticated and elaborate social structures. 
Such is our appetite to socialise that we are the 
only species that exhibits social phenomena 
such as culture and social institutions. 

We are undoubtedly social. But is this 
ostensible sociability fundamental to our 
nature or is it a coincidence of history 
and circumstance? How does this human 
attribute manifest itself in our psychobiology? 
You see, humans are not as strong as 
bears or as fast as cheetahs. We possess 
no significant physical advantage over our 
competitors in the animal kingdom. Our 
evolutionary advantage lies in our enlarged 
brain and our highly sophisticated and highly 
bonded social formations. When working 
together we can move faster than any other 
animal and dominate almost every corner of 
our planet. And of course we are born with 
in-built mechanisms in order to socialise. 
Evolutionary anthropologist Micheal 
Tomasello 5 shows that human children, from 
a very young age, are already cooperative 
and helpful in many, though obviously not 
all, situations. He goes on to clarify that 
they do not learn this from adults; it comes 
naturally 6 suggesting that our sociability 
is a fundamental attribute of our nature 
rather than an acquired practice from our 
upbringing. It seems that we are uniquely 
programmed to extensively and altruistically 
help, 7 inform 8 and share 9 with other humans. 

Our sociability evolved over the years, like 
any other survival skill, mainly due to three 
processes. 10 Firstly, humans developed and 
advanced coordination and communication 
practices in order to maximize their ‘kills’ and 
this forced them into forming stronger social 
bonds. Naturally, this required an increased 
capacity to tolerate and trust others. Finally, 
humans needed to create norms and 
institutions to regulate this emergent social 
co-existence. These norms and institutions 
reflect the will of cultures, communities and 
basically ‘societies’ of varying scales. But 
even in today’s highly networked world we 
feel a sense of detachment from others, we 
treat some people as total strangers, almost 


as inanimate objects. 11 

Well the reason for this is that we do not 
have the physical, including the emotional, 
capacity to ‘socialise’ with everybody. We do 
not have the time, opportunity and energy 
to do this. Therefore, we form relatively 
small groups of people who act as our 
‘society’, as our ‘tribe’ 12 or, as I put it, our 
‘community’. These are groups of people 
who share common aims and objectives 13 
and coordinate their actions in order to attain 
those goals. Within this group we survive 
life through an elaborate scheme of social 
co-existence that is based on mechanisms 
such as reciprocal altruism, 14 role-playing, 15 
and naturally we end up caring more for our 
‘community’ since we cannot care for all 
humans with the same intensity. 

But do we indeed live in such ‘tribes’ 
today? Are we still members of a ‘community’ 
battling life or have we indeed reverted 
into a solitary and individualistic existence 
where social interaction is merely a luxury as 
opposed to a necessity? Zoologist Desmond 
Morris claims that our primeval habit of 
forming ‘tribes’ is to be found in our ‘personal 
address book’. 16 We no longer share a cave 
with our community but we form ‘friendships’ 
and ‘partnerships’ and a variety of other 
social relations with them. The sum of these 
relations represents our own, personalised 
‘tribe’. Fundamentally, we have not departed 
from our ‘communal’ lifestyles; we merely 
adapted them to our free moving and highly 
connected global society. Furthermore, and 
this is a source of confusion in this debate, 
we have individualised this process of 
forming a tribe. Each of us, now, chooses 
our fellow ‘tribesmen’ rather than having 
circumstances impose them upon us. 17 

As I said in the beginning, we can observe 
our innate sociability in all instances of 
life. In language for example, when we use 
the word ‘we’ or when we call someone a 
‘friend’, a ‘partner’ or a ‘companion’ we are 
indeed expressing a social bond that humans 
share. It is through words such as ‘love’ and 
‘solidarity’ that we encapsulate and express 
our sociability. In Cyprus we express that 
another is a member of our community by 
calling him ‘aSpcons pou’. 18 

Moreover, one only needs to simply look 
at his relations with his family, friends and 
partners in order to recognise his innate 
sociability. We can see it in our productive 
work place, in our outings and even in our 
most personal moments. We tend to share 
even our most intimate experiences and we 
embark on life projects with others. True, 
today we possess a personal bank account 
and a personal Facebook profile etc. but 
we can still all identify our ‘community’ of 
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people, at least to a certain extent, and we 
can realise their importance and centrality in 
our life. We indeed take ‘selfies’ but we all too 
often do it simply to immediately upload them 
on a virtual ‘social network’. 

Having made a case on the undeniable 
sociability of humans, a nagging question 
persists. Am I still I? I have my own personal 
preferences, interests and desires. I always 
aim to further them and maximize my own 
well-being. How can I fit this indisputable 
individualistic reality in a view of human 
nature as overwhelmingly social? The Greek 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle offered an 
explanation centuries ago. Selfishness, they 
believed, can be viewed both subjectively 
(i.e. what I think is in my self-interest) and 
objectively (i.e. what is actually in my self 
interest). They then proceeded to claim that 
it is actually in my self-interest to be moral, 
altruistic and ‘social’. 19 In other words, I am 
social and altruistic because in this way I 
manage to create a healthy environment of 
supporting others in which I can live a happy 
a life. In this view our seemingly selfish nature 
complements and enhances our social 
nature. 

Our human nature is not purely a selfish, 
prudent and solitary consideration and 
advancement of our personal interests. Our 
nature is cooperation, altruism and solidarity 
with other members of our species. As a man 
dying alone in Alaska once said: ‘Happiness 
is only real when shared.’ 20 


Notes 

1 Curtis, A. (2002) ‘ The Century of the Self , 
(Documentary, BBC Production) 

2 Wilson, E.O. (2000) Sociobiology: The New 
Synthesis, Belknap Press, p.499 

3 Ibid., p.551 

4 Ibid., pp.121 and 313 

5 Tomasello, M. (2009), Why We Cooperate, MIT 
Press; Dr Tomasello has carried out experiments on 
young children of various ages and other primates in 
order to research the extent and internal attitude of 
the subjects in various social instances that exhibit 
altruistic behavior. 

6 Ibid., p.4 

7 Ibid., p.6 

8 Ibid., p.14 

9 Ibid., p.21 

10 Ibid., p.59 

11 Morris, D. (1994) The Human Animal, ‘ Episode 3: The 
Human Zoo ’ (Documentary, BBC Production); Mins. 
3-10 

12 Hardin G. (1972) ‘ Population skeletons in the 
environmental closet ’, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, 28 (6) (June): 37-41 

13 Supra., n.5, p.57, ‘Concept of Shared 
Intentionally’ 

14 Supra., n.2, p.551 

15 Ibid., p.554 

16 Op.cit., n.11 

17 Of course this statement needs to be somewhat 
qualified. We are not at complete liberty to choose 
our fellow ‘tribesmen’ since we are still limited by 
the circumstances of our lives albeit not to the same 
extent as before. 

18 This, of course, is not an exhaustive semantic 
analysis of the word “ASpconoq”. Sometimes, 
it is used in this sense, but it is often used to 
show that someone is a male, or to congratulate 
someone as if the speaker gives him an imaginary 
‘pad on the back’. 

19 For a general discussion regarding this view and 
the responses to it look at David O. Brink, D.O. 

‘ Self Love and Altruism ’, Social Philosophy & Policy, 
14 (1997): 122-57 

20 Into the Wild (2007) (Movie), Book written by 
Krakauer, J.; screenplay by Penn, S. 
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THE FUARTAS IDEOLOGY: AN EXPRESSION OF ADHROPKIA 


©THE FUARTAS IDEOLOGY: 
AN EXPRESSION OF ADHROPKIA 

Elli Doukanari 


ABSTRACT 

By employing an ethnographic- 
sociolinguistic approach, and using 
chattista performances (Cyprus rhyming 
improvisations), other types of poetry, 
conversations and free interviews as data, this 
study revisits an aspect of identity projected 
by Cypriots—the fuartas (good spender or 
good dresser) persona. The analysis of the 
various Cypriot verbal expressions reveals 
an extended notion of “fuartas”. That is, in 
addition to the association of the fuartas 
persona with a powerful and socially-worthy 
masculine identity addressed by previous 
studies, the paper demonstrates that this 
ideology is interrelated with anoterotita 
(superiority) and axioprepia (dignity), entailed 
in the broader notion of adhropkia, which is 
not restricted only to men. Greek-Cypriot 
women also display the identity of the big 
spender (fuartu or fuartina) through chattista 
and ordinary discourse. The study supports 
that the fuartallikkin ideology as an attribute 
of adhropkia is one of the most important 
values respected in the Cypriot culture. This 
has implications for today’s Cypriot society 
since the recent economic crisis has made 
it difficult for most people to display this 
identity. 

Key words : The big spender identity, 
huvartas, adhropos, Cyprus ideologies, 
chattista, verbal dueling, Cypriot dialect, 
economic crisis 

1. INTRODUCTION 

In a series of studies, Doukanari (1997, 
2007, 2008 and 2012) demonstrates how 
Cypriots display, among others, culturally- 
bound ideologies and local identities as 
prescribed by the Cypriot society. An 
important aspect of local identity is to be 
adhropos, a notion that includes various 
meanings. This paper explores one of the 
notions of adhropos, which is the display 
of fuartas or huvartas in Cypriots’ various 
expressions of language. 

1.1. Adhropos and adhropkia 

The word adhropos in the Greek-Cypriot 
dialect is broad, entailing multiple meanings 
depending on the situation, the event and 
the participants at the time of speaking. 

What also affects meaning is the speaker’s 
tone of voice and the non-verbal actions that 
accompany it (Doukanari 1997). The word 
corresponds to the standard Greek word 
Anthropos, which in addition to the obvious 


meaning of homo-sapiens, entails many other 
social meanings 1 also found in the Cypriot 
dialectal form adhropos. 

The word adhropos often refers to a 
masculine identity. Doukanari (1997) shows 
that the masculine identity displayed by 
Greek-Cypriot men through chattista (Cyprus 
rhyming improvisations) is the “ideal man” 
as prescribed by the society, who possesses 
among other things pride and honor, physical 
and spiritual strength, honesty, integrity and 
ethical values. Doukanari (2007 and 2008) 
adds that part of being an “ideal man” is also 
the one with sexual prowess. Thus a man who 
is adhropos may be for example the good 
family man (father, spouse, brother, son, or 
any other relative), the family provider, the 
protector of family honor, the macho man, the 
brave lad, the sexual man, the big spender 
and the good dresser. The word adhropos 
may often be referred to in contradictory 
terms: i.e. he is the powerful, aggressive 
and independent human being who bravely 
faces conflicting, insulting and dangerous 
situations or stands up for his rights and the 
rights of others; but he is also the man that 
shows solidarity and cooperation towards 
his fellow human beings at moments of need 
and despair or simply for the sake of bonding, 
the sustaining of conversation and the 
preservation of tradition. 2 Adhropos in a more 
general sense is the one who is respectful and 
respected by the society. 

Although adhropos (man) is grammatically 
marked as masculine and is associated with 
andhrismos (malehood), semantically and 
pragmatically, the notions that accompany 
it apply to women as well. The word that 
refers to women possessing characteristics 
such as the ones mentioned above (with 
the exception of sexual prowess which 
is perceived as a negative attribute for 
women), 3 is “yeneka” and is associated with 
“yenekata ” (womanhood). Therefore, there is 
a grammatical gender-polarity of the words 
adhropos/andhrismos and yeneka/yenekata 
despite the fact that they all semantically and 
pragmatically apply to similar notions. In order 
to have a more complete picture of adhropos, 
we must investigate this topic under a broader 
notion—the genderless Cypriot ideology 
adhropkia which could be freely translated 
as possession of or display of proper human 
behavior; thus the expressions, “ eshi (has) 
adhropkian ” and “ dihni (displays) adhropkian”, 
respectively. Despite the fact that the notion 
of adhropkia is one of the traditional values, 
it still exists, and is displayed and praised in 
Cypriots’ everyday conversations, narratives, 


poetry, chattista and other performances. 
Among the numerous aspects of adhropos 
discussed above, is the fuartas identity as will 
be demonstrated in the following sections. 

1.2. The fuartallikkin ideology: 

The big spender 

Argyrou (1996) reports that, traditional 
weddings in Cyprus do not only provide 
entertainment and reciprocal exchanges of 
courtesies, but they also display identities. 

The most prominent identity expressed and 
reproduced even in contemporary weddings, 
is the masculine identity of the fuartas (big 
spender). This ideology along with others 
accord social position and power to the 
man. As Argyrou asserts, the ideology of 
the big spender is one of the elements least 
affected by change since it is also reflected 
in contemporary weddings which, “are as 
competitive and extravagant as they have 
ever been, itself an indication that the fouartas 
(big spender) ideology continues to be a 
critical factor in the struggle for prestige and 
power” (p. 10). Fuartallikki (the disposition 
of the big spender) on the part of Cypriot 
men is displayed through the destruction of 
wealth; e.g. by giving extravagant weddings 
for their children even if loans are required, 
or by treating others in coffee shops and 
restaurants often ordering food and drinks 
in redundant amounts. The ideology of the 
big spender in Cyprus is directly associated 
with prestige (Loizos 1975) and the notion of 
respect (Argyrou 1996, Doukanari 1997 and 
Loizos 1975). Tradition has it that it is through 
the destruction of wealth that adult Cypriot 
men earn the respect of the community. The 
opposite of fuartas referred to as tsingunis 
(stingy) or spangorammenos (scrooge) is 
not respected since he loves money and 
does not spend. Loizos (1975), in his study 
of Kalo village, attributes the association of 
the big spender ideology with prestige to 
the inequality that exists in that community. 
Inequality places a continual burden on family 
heads in order to rise above the other men 
and gain social worth. One of men’s actions 
to demonstrate superiority is through the 
destruction of money, especially by providing 
property shares to each of his children at their 
marriage. 

1.3. The fuartallikkin ideology: 

The good dresser 

Doukanari (1997) discusses another 
meaning of the word fuartas, “the good 
dresser”. In the Greek-Cypriot society, fuartas 
does not only refer to the man who spends 
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on others, but also to a man that spends 
either money or time on himself to look 
good. In this sense, a good dresser or even 
one who always cares about his good looks 
(e.g. the way he takes care of his hairstyle 
or mustache) is referred to as fuartas. This 
expression is also heard about a woman 
(i fuartu or fuartina ); that is, she is always 
concerned about presenting herself with 
fancy outfits and fancy looks. This second 
meaning of fuartas or fuartu I fuartina does 
not necessarily always imply that people are 
big spenders in a sense of treating others, or 
being generous to others; but rather that they 
are too conscious or too good about their 
looks. 

Although this meaning of fuartas/fuartu 
may have positive connotations in a sense 
that good dressers are accorded social 
status, it may also often be associated with a 
big ego, vanity or even with the potential for 
temptation. For example, this expression may 
be used negatively for a man obsessed with 
his looks or for a woman to imply that she is 
being provocative (tempting). 4 This study will 
demonstrate that the two notions of fuartas 
have a paradoxical relationship with each 
other. 

2. APPROACH, METHOD AND DATA 

An ethnographic/sociolinguistic approach 
has been employed, following Doukanari 
(1997) and involves participant observation 
combined with audio and video recordings 
personally conducted by the researcher. The 
methodology used is qualitative discourse 
analysis—a method that can be applied to 
both spoken and written discourse, ordinary 
and poetic. This method assists in the 
analysis of meaning in the context that each 
verbal and non-verbal expression takes place 
and the community as a whole. 

The data consist of ordinary face-to-face 
conversations and free interviews, viewers’ 
telephone interventions in TV live talk shows, 
chattista performances, and poems posted 
on the internet. The participants are Cypriots 
living in Cyprus and immigrants abroad. 

The data were transcribed and analyzed 
using Doukanari’s (1997) transliteration and 
discourse transcription conventions. In the 
examples, the original spoken and written 
texts in the dialect appear on each first 
line in italics. In order to make the reading 
accessible to the non-Greek language reader, 
the transliteration system is phonetic—not 
orthographic. By employing Latin letters, it 
represents an approximate—not a precise 
pronunciation of Greek-Cypriot dialectal 
sounds. This system is also followed for 
the participants’ names, as well as all the 
Greek words mentioned in the paper, with 
the exception of references in Greek. Each 
second line of the examples (in regular fonts) 
is a free translation. The following selected 
discourse transcription conventions are used: 
(Words) within parenthesis indicate ellipsis or 
paraphrases for clarification; [Brackets] are 
used for comments on quality of speech and 
context; CAPS mark very emphatic stress; 
colon (:) indicates lengthened vowel sound. 


3. ANALYSIS, RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

This section explores the display of the 
fuartas identity. The results indicate that the 
fuartas has two notions relevant to adhropkia ; 
the “big spender” and the “good dresser”. 

The two meanings are often intertwined, but 
may also be mutually exclusive. The results 
also show that the fuartas identity is not 
restricted only to men as previous studies 
have reported, but it is extended to women 
as well. 

3.1. The display of fuartas: 

The big spender 

The fuartas identity is abundantly 
projected in all forms of language expression. 
Below is an example of a chattisto, sang by 
the bride’s godfather (Andonis) during his 
godchild’s wedding celebration in Paralimni. 
As I was informed, the godfather had spent 
a lot of money to come with his family from 
abroad for his goddaughter’s wedding; he 
had bought her the wedding dress and other 
outfits from Sweden, as well as her sister’s 
dress; he had given her a lot of money as 
a wedding gift; and during the dance of 
the bride and groom “ plumise alipita ”; i.e. 
he adorned the couple with a lot of money 
without pity (reservations). In the following 
couplet, the godfather presents himself as a 
big spender and explains that since he does 
not have a daughter, he is now playing the 
role of a father, by spending a lot of money for 
his goddaughter’s wedding: 

The fuartas godfather - Example 1 
Godfather: 

1 E: n eho tin ya vaftistidgin dge miali en i ori 
Eeeh I have her (the bride) as a godchild 
and the demands are great 

2 E: tora pkeronno simmera pu en ekama 
korin 

Eeeh now I’m paying today since I never 
had a daughter 

It is expected that the godparents show 
fuartallikkin, because once they baptize a 
child, they are expected to serve as sponsors 
of the child for the rest of their lives. Loizos 
(1975) states that baptism 

“creates two different kinds of new roles 
- those between the adults involved, 
and those between godparent and the 
godchild. In both situations the sponsor 
undertakes duties of support and 
protection. To the child the sponsor must 
be a spiritual mentor in the Orthodox 
faith; to the parent, the sponsor must be 
especially ready to grant help, favors or 
support of any kind. The parents must 
reciprocate with similar readiness to help, 
and with additional respect and deference. 
[As an example of respect towards the 
godparent is the fact that traditionally], a 
man seated in a coffee-shop would rise 
when a person who had baptized his child 
approached .” (p. 88) 

As discussed above, the fuartas identity 


has been addressed as an indication of 
masculinity, thus associated with a display 
of malehood (andhrismos). 5 My data further 
reveals that the ideology of the man as a big 
spender is not only emphasized by men; it is 
also acknowledged and displayed by women, 
as the following sections demonstrate. 

3.1.1. Praising the male big spender 
“fuartas” 

The big spender is praised by others, 
including women. Example 2 below is a 
chattisto that the bride’s grandmother 
Kiriaku Muaimi (an outstanding folk singer), 
improvised during the same wedding. The 
chattisto was addressed to the godfather 
(Andonis) while he was adorning the bride and 
groom during the couple’s dancing: 

Praising the fuartas - Example 2 
Kiriaku Muaimi: 

1 E:n plumizis tes alipites Andoni mu tes lires 
Eeeh you adorn without pity, my Andoni, 
the pounds (money) 

2 E:n dge plumises [repair] 

Eeeh and you adorn 

3 E:n dge vaftises tin ya horon pu llou 
su dge piren 

Eeeh and you have baptized her and 
she took after you in dancing 

The above example is an indication that 
women also acknowledge the significance of 
the “male big spender”. In her couplet, the 
bride’s grandmother praises the godfather for 
projecting such an identity. 

3.1.2. Displaying and praising the female 
big spender “fuartu” 

The data also reveals that in addition to 
men, women also project the big spender 
persona. During the singing of chattista and 
while the newlyweds were dancing, Kiriaku 
Muaimi made the following statement to the 
other women present at the wedding. This is 
not a chattisto, but one of the conversational 
segments that took place during the singing 
session of chattista. 

The fuartu - Example 3 
Kiriaku Muaimi: 

1 Valete dge kamian liran mes to: pkiato 
ndu fkiolari ra kopellues. 

Put a couple of pounds (money) in the 
violinist’s plate you girls. 

2 Audience: [laugh] 

3 Violinist: [smiles] 

It is a custom that during wedding 
celebrations, the family of the newlyweds 
and the guests throw money (tips) in the 
musicians’ plate. With her statement, Kiriaku 
urges the women (not the men) present to put 
money in the violinists’ plate. Kiriaku’s explicit 
statement, as well as the fact that many 
women plumisan (adorned the couple with 
money) in this wedding celebration, serves 
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as evidence that the big spender applies to 
Cypriot women as well. Thus women also 
display power and social worth through this 
ideology. With her statement, Kiriaku’s identity 
as a fuartu is indirectly projected. 

The following chattisto, again sang by 
Kiriaku Muaimi, was addressed to all the men 
and women that adorned the couple. In this 
humorous couplet, she praises the guests for 
being big spenders. 

Praising the fuartaes guests - Example 4 
Kiriaku Muaimi: 

1 [To the guests who adorned the couple] 

E: bu ta polla pu valete eshisete ton 
sakkon [laughs] 

Eeeh so much (money) you have adorned 
(the couple with), that you have torn 
the (groom’s) jacket 

2 E: varte kanenan bano mu dge trauo 
tus nakkon 

Eeeh pin some (money) on me and I will 
sing for them (the couple) 

3 Audience: [laugh] 

Kiriaku’s couplet is based on true facts. 
The guests adorned the couple generously 
during this wedding; and indeed the groom’s 
jacket was torn. It is not certain though, 
whether the jacket was torn due to the large 
amount of money pinned on the groom’s 
attire, or whether it was torn as a result of 
his dancing. Nevertheless, Kiriaku takes the 
opportunity to address the ideology of the 
big spender based on the obvious facts. She 
takes her argument further, in order to give 
her couplet an even more humorous effect. 

In the second stich, she asks the people to 
adorn her as well so that she will sing for the 
couple. Thus, in this chattisto, the identity of 
the guests (men and women) as big spenders 
has been depicted and praised. In addition, 
the cultural expectations of the singer that 
people, including women, should display the 
identity of the big spender are revealed. 

The fact that women are also expected 
to display the identity of the big spender has 
been repeatedly confirmed by my everyday 
observations and by the data elicited from 
audio and video-recorded interviews. There 
is often a discussion about a woman who did 
not spend much on food during the last party 
she gave; or she never spends any money to 
buy herself some decent clothes; or she never 
offers to treat other women at a restaurant. I 
provide the following incident as an example. 
One of my female informants (whom I will call 
Maria), a forty-year old Cypriot immigrant in 
the United States, during an interview, made 
reference to the fact that her sister always 
neglects to display a big spender identity. 
Maria made reference to a particular incident 
during which she and her sister had made an 
appointment for lunch. Maria complained that 
she ended up paying for the restaurant bill, as 
always, and referred to her sister as tsinguna 
(stingy) and ahristi (worthless) since she never 
has the decency to treat others. Then Maria 
added: 


Interview, Maryland USA - Example 5 
Maria: 

1 Embirazi. 

It doesn’t matter. 

2 Efanika ANOTTERI tis. 

I appeared as superior to her. 

3 E: egho xeris eho tin AXIOPREPIA mmu. 
Uhm I, you know have my dignity. 

Notice here my informant’s use of 
the words “ANOTTERI” (superior to her), 
and “ AXIOPREPIA ” (dignity), which were 
expressed with very emphatic stress. 

These expressions entail a comparison 
between Maria and her sister. Maria implies 
that, by acting as a big spender, she has 
established more power and social worth. 
Thus Maria’s use of the word “worthless” to 
characterize her sister, and by presenting 
herself as “ anotteri ” and as a woman who has 
axioprepia, confirms that the ideology of the 
big spender is a value that accords “prestige” 
based on grounds of “inequality” as Loizos 
(1975) has found. Loizos however, makes 
his claims about men only, whereas here 
we see that social worth and power is also 
claimed by women. 

The fact that a woman is viewed 
negatively if she is tsinguna (stingy), which is 
the opposite of fuartu is also reflected in the 
following example of two selected verses from 
the poem “I Tsinguna ” (Karageorgis, 2009): 

Poem “I tsinguna” - Example 6 

2 nd verse: 

5 Xodhefko apofefki to, en ehthriko do rima 
“To spend” (is something) she avoids, 
it’s a hostile verb 

6 tsinguna dge polla sfihti 
(She is) stingy and very tight 

7 thima dis opkios ti dhekti 

Whoever accepts her (becomes) a victim 

8 dg’ aghapi tis to hrima 
Her love is only money 

7 th verse: 

25 Dge muhtin kataferni ta na troi dge na pinni 
And she manages to eat and drink for free 

26 en eshi tsippan andropi 
she has no trace of shame 

27 dgiamba tin fkalli stin zoi 

she lives her life (by getting everything for) 
free 

28 dg’ ute mbakkira dhini 

and she does not give a penny 

(Thukis 11/11/09) 

Karageorgis dedicates this poem to all 
spangorammenes (women scrooges). What 
becomes important is the message implied 


through this kind of poetic language; i.e. that 
the stingy woman is neither honorable, nor 
socially-worthy since she has no trace of 
shame. She has so much passion for money 
that she always takes advantage of other 
people without ever reciprocating their favors. 

3.2. Fuartallikkin, adhropkia and the 
Cyprus economic crisis 

The examination of Cypriot discourses, 
both ordinary and poetic, systematically 
unveils the interconnection between 
fuartallikkin and adhropkia. As an example, 

I provide the following verses from another 
poem by Karageorgis (2013) “Adhropos dhen 
ise” (“You are definitely not a man”): 

Poem: “Adhropos dhen ise” - Example 7 

3 rd verse: 

5 Therma siharitiria, me ftimma thelis luma 
Warm congratulations, you need a bath 
in spit 

6 ya na pandrepsis ta pethkia 
to marry off your children 

7 kofkis tin exo dge tin thkia 

you leave the aunt out (of the guest-list) 

8 na pososti i suma 

(In order to) stay within the budget 

5 th verse: 

25 To yema ssu pofefkis to, tus singenis 
arnise 

You avoid your own blood relatives 

26 mbori na ekames ppara 

you may have made a lot of money 

27 na ndinnese re maskara 

(you may) dress up well, you jerk 

28 ma adhropos dhen ise 

but you are (definitely) not adhropos 
(a decent man) 

(Thukis 30/6/2013) 

This poem “Anthropos dhen ise ” is 
ironically dedicated by the poet to all 
those Cypriots who as a practice in the 
more contemporary times, have changed 
the meaning of weddings by giving two 
different invitations: One is extended to a 
wider number of guests who are invited to 
a wedding reception following the church 
ceremony and are treated to drinks and less 
expensive snacks. The other invitation is 
limited to a restricted number of selected 
guests, who are invited to a more extravagant 
party, which includes a rich dinner, music 
and dancing. This poem gives the message 
that in the Cypriot society, a man who has 
money but does not want to spend enough, 
is not worthy. He is a man that everybody 
feels disgusted with and spitting on. The 
disapproval of such a man is sarcastically 
stated in the 5 th stich: “Therma siharitiria, me 
ftimma thelis luma ” (Warm congratulations, 
you need a bath in spit). In lines 6-8 and 25, 
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the poet applies criticism to the stingy man 
who ignores family ties with close relatives 
in order to save money, violating the cultural 
persona of the respectful family man. This 
confirms what previous studies by Argyrou 
(1996), Doukanari (1997), Herzfeld (1975) and 
Loizos (1975) have shown; i.e. that one of the 
traits a man must possess in order to be paid 
respect, is to be a big spender. By the title, 
and throughout the poem, the poet reveals 
the Cypriot cultural expectation that for one to 
be an adhropos and be respected, he must be 
a fuartas. 

The 5 th verse of the poem leads us to 
another important finding. This is in regard to 
the two notions of fuartas (the “big spender” 
and the “good dresser”). Even though the two 
notions are often intertwined in a sense that 
they may co-exist and give more social power 
and worth to the beholder, these two notions 
of fuartas may also be mutually exclusive. 

If an individual demonstrates possession of 
both notions (big spender and big dresser), 
then this is positive because, combined 
together, they give the image of a person 
having axioprepia (dignity). The notion of the 
“big spender” alone, is also enough to accord 
a person respect. However, if the “good 
dresser” spends on oneself but does not 
spend on others, then this is not an adhropos. 
Thus, the display of the big spender persona 
overpowers the display of the good dresser 
(see lines 26-28 above). 

Fuartallikkin as an attribute of adhropkia is 
one of the most important values respected 
in the Greek-Cypriot culture that has become 
an issue for discussion by the majority of 
Cypriots suffering from the recent economic 
crisis. One only has to pay attention to 
people’s everyday face-to-face conversations 
or telephone interventions in TV programs 
to understand the implications of this crisis 
on people’s quality of life, as well as on 
Cyprus social values. In addition to people’s 
complains about having to struggle for 
survival, what appears to make them suffer 
more is their loss of axioprepia (dignity) since 
they cannot present themselves as adhropi 
to the society, either as big spenders or big 
dressers. Let me illustrate this point with 
some examples drawn from the TV live talk 
show called “EXEIIMEZON’ (2014), during 
which a lot of people intervene and express 
their problems and opinions. Right before 
Easter, one of those viewers wondered how 
he would go to church with his family as an 
adhropos, since being unemployed he could 
not buy new shoes for his children. Another 
viewer expressed his disappointment that 
he could not present himself as an adhropos 
to the society since his children buy him his 
cigarettes instead of him providing for his 
offspring. In both cases (and in many more), 
we see that what causes more suffering to 
these fathers, is their inability to display an 
aspect of fuartallikkin (i.e. as family providers) 
and therefore, their loss of power, social 
worth, prestige and axioprepia. In the Cypriot 
society, these are values, as discussed 
above, prerequisite for adhropkia that accord 
superiority, social status and respect to an 
individual, irrespective of gender. As many 
Cypriots state, “Ehasamen din axioprepian 


dge tin adhropkia mmas” (We have lost our 
dignity and our human status)! 

4. CONCLUSION 

This study has explored the notion of 
fuartas via an ethnographic-sociolinguistic 
approach to the Cypriot culture. The 
analysis of various verbal expressions has 
revealed an extended notion of “fuartas”. 

That is, in addition to the association of the 
big spender and the good dresser with a 
masculine identity as previous research has 
shown, the findings indicate that the fuartas 
ideology is considered by Cypriots as an 
aspect of adhropkia, which is interrelated 
with anoterotita (superiority) and axioprepia 
(dignity). The analysis also shows that 
fuartallikkin and adhropkia are not restricted 
only to men. Women also display the identity 
of the big spender (fuartu or fuartina) through 
their singing of chattista, their conversations 
and other types of discourse or non-verbal 
actions. The results also unveil a paradoxical 
relationship between the two notions of 
fuartas/fuartu (i.e. “the big spender “and “the 
good dresser”). Although the two notions are 
often intertwined, they may also be mutually 
exclusive at the expense of the “good 
dresser”. I have argued that fuartallikkin as 
an attribute of adhropkia is one of the cultural 
values deeply embedded in the Greek- 
Cypriot culture and a point of reference by 
the majority of people suffering from the 
recent economic crisis. Thus, it is not so 
much the deprivation of material goods that 
the economic crisis has caused suffering to 
Cypriot people; it is the fact that they have 
been stripped of one of the most important 
values respected in the Cypriot society 

- ADHROPKIA! 
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Notes 

1 For various meanings of the standard Greek word 
anthropos, see Mnapnivicoinq (2002). 

2 See Doukanari (1997 and 2012) for information 
on the cooperative nature of Cypriots even in 
antagonistic situations, such as for example in 
Cyprus verbal dueling performances. 

3 Doukanari (2007 and 2008) finds that in the 
Cypriot culture, while sexual prowess is 
considered to be a positive attribute for men, it 
is perceived as taboo when it comes to women. 
Doukanari demonstrates through examples of 
chattista performances and conversations, that 
women’s discourses reveal a transition to more 
modern views about female sexuality, whereas men’s 
discourses show persistence on traditional views. 

4 In the Cypriot and Greek cultures, women are 
constantly perceived as being a temptation for 
men based on the ways they display their sexuality, 
whereas men are excused to be tempted (see 
Doukanari 2007 and 2008). Safeguarding a woman’s 
sexuality has been traditionally associated with the 
notions of male-family honor and respect (e.g. Argyrou 
1996, Campbell 1964, Cowan 1990, Doukanari 1997, 
Herzfeld 1985). 

5 The ideology of the big spender as an indication 

of masculinity is also emphasized by studies on other 
Greek cultures, such as the Cretan (Herzfeld 1985). 
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(£> BRANDING THE SELF 
WITHIN THE HUMAN 
Rachel Eleftheriou 


I was talking with my father on Skype one 
night last week. He’s on his speech euphoria 
again; he loves that. That night he said: 

“H adpcoma ev to mo peyaAo npapa 
otov adpcono, Kopp pou. Tfyai T^eiv’rp 
pepa nou evva oj3poei, ev pe rpv adpcoma 
tou nou svva nasi va dcooei Ado T^iai 
KaraOeop oto Oso yia rep npa^eiq tou 
oe Touvrpv yp T^iai va anodei^ei to epyo 
tou. Evvav to povo nou svva tou peivei va 
napei patf tou.” 

I owe him and to my mother a whole lot of 
things. They have raised me, they have sent 
me to schools to get the best of education, 
they have been supporting me emotionally 
and financially to try and construct my 
own life now, they care more than anybody 
else about me. But mostly I owe them the 
person they have turned me into, with all the 
implications of problems, complexes, deficits, 
hysterias and all those things, which parents 
are always so successful at passing onto 
their children. They have supplied me with 
principles, values and ideals. Some of those, 

I have discarded, as they didn’t suit me, but I 
still hold onto what I think makes me a better 
I. 

Human values. Most of them are invisible, 
invaluable, indelible to the passing of time. 
Whatever differences in personalities we 
may all have, humans are composed from 
the same basic materials, the same essential 
psyche elements. Emotions; through them the 
minisculity and ephemerality of our existence 
gain a grandiose significance and our 
perception of life is mesmerising. 

Humans have always been seeking out for 
evolution. For more, for better, for themselves. 
There have been times where evolution was 
contextualised within universal concepts, 
such as God, community, country. These kind 
of concepts have been of central existential 
significance to people and to their realities. 

Then came industrialisation, the 
establishment of modern financial systems, 
conspicuous consumerism, the digital age. 
The self epoque. Which has managed to 
completely redefine our realities and our very 
substantial purposes in life during the last few 
years. 

The invasion of the ‘image’ concept. The 
promise of possibility, the democratisation 
of fashion, the immediacy of information, 
the new dimensions of space and time 
through digital innovations, and the grandiose 


opportunity of individualism (constructing 
our own selves), have raised our existential 
demands to levels never explored before. The 
motion, the music, the seductive voices, the 
colours, the nudity, the desire, the delirium 
bombarded onto the world by the media. The 
brands that target us. The brands that are 
actually buying us. They do not just buy 
our money, but they also get our energy, our 
time, our lives, our substance and purpose. 
Our dreams. There is so much quantity of 
‘dream’ produced and targeted onto us, 
that there is merely any space left for us to 
create our own. We only need to go and buy 
‘ready-to-live dreams’. And when we do, we 
become products ourselves. The inseparable 
properties and definitions of products are 
transmitted to the consumer, who engages in, 
incorporates and represents those semiotics. 

The company’s name we work at, the 
car’s brand we own, the number in our bank 
account, the coat’s label we are wearing, our 
neighbourhood’s reputation, our partner’s 
actions, the sport we practise, the way we 
describe our days, experiences and feelings 
to friends or strangers; everything adds or 
deducts from our self definition. It is a self¬ 
branding process all along. 

Experience and knowledge have 
become our aims in life. We do evolve by 
our experiences and the objects or ideas 
we attach ourselves to, which of course we 
can select and define up to a certain extent. 
What we constantly strive towards, think 
about, pass our days discussing, is success 
in power, wealth, stylish self-image, generic 
happiness, fulfilled careers, coolness, best- 
offness. It has become an infinite race against 
ourselves and the others to achieve social 
existential substance and recognition. 

Social coexists with individual; our 
individual self is inseparable from our 
social self. Social is image, representation, 
expression. Individual is core, uniqueness. 
Whatever is considered individual and 
personal has social codes. The labelling 
of products, experiences, behaviours 
and beliefs, the sociological context and 
significance allocated to those elements, 
in addition to a ‘seemingly democratised 
publication of individual opinions’ via the 
internet, and the immediacy of image/ 
statement-action-reaction exchange, have 
implemented a tremendous degree of 
self consciousness in our social contexts, 
particularly in the Western civilisation. The 
importance of self image is affecting each part 
of our social and personal lives. We become 


obliged to create and nourish a self image, in 
other words construct a background of life, 
which preferably suits and satisfies us, will 
benefit us personally in our experience of life 
and will facilitate our achievements, which are 
interrelated or permitted by society. 

Social, professional, financial, sexual, and 
visual identity is a necessity for each person’s 
successful, happy and fulfilled existence. 

We have an obligation towards ourselves to 
create and form an identity in every occasion 
of decision making and choice commitment; 
this is what eventually constructs a unique 
personality and a complete human being. Our 
individuality is to be expressed in public, for 
we are social beings too. The complication is 
that feelings, gestures and expressions are 
now often communicated in a consumerist 
manner via an intermediator: an object, the 
use of a service, digital hyperreal situations, 
that are massively contextualised and lack the 
immediacy of personal approach. 

Furthermore we are more and more 
absorbed by the creation of our self-image 
and the organisation of our personal life 
experience; and this enormous responsibility 
is stressful. Less attention and efforts are 
directed towards the cultivation of our inner 
selves, emotional and psychological needs, 
with the integrity, the concentration and the 
stability required. 

What this branding has completely failed 
or ignored to put into its context of finance 
and desire is core human elements. Love, 
compassion, solidarity, real connection of 
feelings, honesty, virtue, integrity, intimacy, 
kindness, freedom, pride. Values, which 
are incorporated into the human structure, 
and are reinforced by parental or scholarly 
education. Values, which become blurry, as 
time passes, and sometimes dangerous. Too 
much honesty will harm you, too much love 
will absorb you, too much solidarity will get 
you poorer, too much virtue and they will 
laugh at you. Excess is always dangerous in 
any case, but then again is fear getting too 
much attached to these human elements? 

And then are they profitable if employed? Can 
you succeed with those characteristics? Can 
they actually serve you? How many times 
have we not felt that our human spontaneous 
reactions, or values which we consider 
positive, have harmed our social, professional 
and even personal lives? Negative aftermaths 
and the sense of guilt. 

It is not human values solely that have 
been devaluated. It is humans themselves. 
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As ‘image’ is climbing up the ladder of 
significance, core human substance is being 
threatened. Some of the deepest kinds of 
emotions and experiences, such as love, 
friendship, collaboration, receive the same 
materialist approach as products do. Why 
make compromises, find solutions to improve 
our points of conflict, limit ourselves, our 
desires, our corporate goals to serve a co¬ 
existence in a relationship, a job, a business 
management, when all sorts of possibilities 
give us the opportunity to find something 
that suits us more? ‘Temporary’ is becoming 
the word of the century, and temporary 
usage cannot apply to human beings. Our 
existence is temporary, our psyche is eternal, 
our value is not negotiable and our values are 
indispensable to us. 


We cannot put the entire blame on media, 
branding, and the whole “profit mentality” 
of the 21st century, for promising us a life of 
pleasure, easiness, comfort and perfection. 
Deep down we’re lovin’ all of it. The immense 
amount of possibilities we can enjoy, the 
experiences that our grandfathers never 
dreamed of having, the freedom of composing 
our own selves and presenting them as we 
want to the whole of the world, the attention, 
the power of our statements via hyperreality 
and consumption; all this is very flattering. 

I don’t wish to preach, neither do I think 
that we should throw our i-Phones out the 
window, go back to caves and wear goat¬ 
skins instead of Zara. 

I just get sad by living around so many 
people, walking amongst them, sitting around 
and talking with them, and still missing them 
deeply. Every time I feel that I engage in 
conversations where the heart is absent and 
the consciousness of spoken words rules. 
When I feel that the eyes and ears in front of 
me analyse my achievements and my failures, 
my surroundings, my experiences, my 
product-choices, my own constructions in life. 
When I miss people for their very human side. 
And when I don’t care about how they spend 
their lives, what they do as a job, where they 
come from. When I only miss their innocent 
laughters, and their generous smiles and 
glittering eyes, and their fragility when they hit 
with all their force against the glass windows 
of reality and break down crying, and their 
naive and courageous tendency of dreaming 
beyond any barriers, the way they assume 
their imperfect nature and their limitless souls. 
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® BEING - IDENTITY - BECOMING 
Emiddio Vasquez Hadjilyra 


As speeds speed up, being begins to 
tremble. Evidently, we never step twice 
into the same river. 1 The river is not; it 
had been, or it will be. And so, primordial 
condensations become pluvial, and 
then fluvial, and then oceanic, and then 
vaporous, and then vapour precipitates, 
and precipitation becomes the rain, and 
rain becomes the river and rivers become 
the oceans, and... Why subordinate time 
to a single line - that spurious infinite - 
when it is produced at, and by, the multiple 
zones of intercept? And yet, the simple 
observation remains: if I cannot step twice 
into the same river, then in what do I step 
into each time? To ask what, is to ask 
for an identity that assumes a prefigured 
distribution of essences that correspond 
to what is only a moment of manifold 
becomings; the taming of the universe, 
the cosmography of chaos, the dithering 
of noise. By pinning one down, the whole 
fabric is refolded. Instead, we should be 
asking: how is the dynamic persistence 
of a flow subsumed under a single stale 
identity? 

Identities emerge from categorical 
thinking and are nothing but an attempt to 
coordinate the dynamisms of becoming to 
the state of being. ‘Ceres is back on track.’ 
By necessity and for simplicity’s sake, 
identities produced must be in a one-to- 
many relationship with beings. That is to 
say, identities correspond to more than one 
being at a time, and beings share ‘common’ 
identities, but only with their singularity at 
stake. The relationship between identities 
and becomings is therefore problematic, 
since becoming renews being but by that 
renewal being demands for new identities. 
This is why identities are in a unique 
position, right at the interface between 
these two domains, between being and 
becoming. Thus, identities are best 
understood as pleustons: flowing with the 
river, grounded with its roots to its fluid 
surface. 


Given the proliferation of becomings 
and the inherent imbalance of the two 
domains, overflows take place all the time: 
sometimes to reinstate the permanence 
of being (with the same identities), other 
times to germinate it (with new identities). 
Becoming inundates being and from that 
spillage emerges the new. New identities 
are possible precisely due to their mobility 
and that mobility allows them to expand 
in different and unprecedented territories. 
Self-similarity is therefore not a mere 
abstraction, but the zooming out on their 
navigation or the zooming in on their 
intricacies. But how do new identities 
actually emerge, if their role is to align 
being with becoming? New identities are 
effectively the nodal points of multiple 
alignments whose maximum density calls 
forth for new denominations. What exactly 
are its critical points is always a question 
to challenge. Nevertheless, the line density 
increase is clearly linked to becoming and 
is often subordinated by being. On the 
other hand, there have been moments 
in which identities were produced to 
represent the so-called underrepresented; 
those require astute analysis. Overall, 
emancipatory calls are most threatening to 
the powers that be when they circumscribe 
the densest possible nodes. 

We speak of being by means of 
identities but only retrospectively. That is 
to say, I cannot identify something that 
is not yet, even though intuition tacitly 
does point towards that direction. And, 
at the same time, we speak of becoming 
due to its incompatibility to being which 
is why becoming, now as a category of 
thought, belongs fundamentally to future 
articulations of what will be. Present 
identities prefigure the future. Therefore, 
expanding the future calls for modular 
and mobile identities. The more modular 
and mobile an identity is, the more it can 
approximate the rates of becoming which 
puts into question the constancy of being 
and the understanding of essences. Or, at 
least, the question of being is constantly 
renewed and so being can no longer be 
polarized into oversimplifying dualisms. 


Since constant renewal has its 
repercussion on personal identity as well, 
we can finally deduce its nodal character. 
Nodal subjectivities, as identities that 
connect as much to as much as possible 
explain why many of us struggle with social 
denominations. The self is nothing but a 
meeting point, a reference point around 
which everything else is reconfigured. 

The power implied by this realization is 
overarching and overwhelming. 

Look closely at an hourglass and its 
workings. How the accumulated past 
makes its way into the future. The present 
is the threshold. The first grain of sand 
goes through, then goes the second, then 
goes the third... then goes the nth. It is 
tempting to ask at what instant do these 
grains make up a heap, but this is the 
old way of interrogating identities. We 
cannot compose continuity from discrete 
elements. The heap can only be asserted 
retrospectively by having already been; 
that is, the future accommodating its past. 
Instead, we ask: how does the flow of 
grains make up the needed space for future 
ones to come? How will future articulations 
of being accommodate becomings? The 
answer to this question is directly linked to 
the identities we presently produce. 

Notes 

1 TanavTapeT. 
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CYPRIOT NON-STANDARD HUMANISM 


® CYPRIOT NON-STANDARD HUMANISM 

Peter Eramian 


“Language is the product of culture, 
and at the same time it moulds culture. ” 1 

Diglossia (or bidialecticalism) is the 
sociolinguistic condition of places where two 
forms of the same language are practiced: a 
‘standard’ official form and a ‘non-standard’ 
dialect. 2 In Cyprus, Greek Cypriots use the 
non-standard Greek Cypriot dialect in their 
everyday lives but switch to standard Modern 
Greek in situations where a more ‘formal’ 
or ‘sophisticated’ linguistic performance is 
necessary or when addressing mainland 
Greeks. The non-standard Greek Cypriot 
dialect could be described as an ‘incomplete’ 
linguistic entity. 3 It is spoken by roughly 
700,000 Greek Cypriots, the majority of the 
members of the Armenian and Maronite 
communities, a substantial number of Turkish 
Cypriots, and is slowly being adopted by 
large numbers of Romanian, Bulgarian, 
Filipino, Russian, Sri Lankan, Indian and other 
immigrant ethnic groups living in Cyprus. It 
is also spoken by the majority of the 300,000 
Greek Cypriots of the diaspora. 4 Though 
standard Modern Greek is officially used in 
education, the media and public documents, 
the non-standard dialect is widely spoken in 
everyday communication with friends and 
family. There is no codified way of writing 
a number of non-standard Greek Cypriot 
sounds; an official system for writing it 
has not yet been developed, with the only 
exception of folk poetry. 

Studies have shown that: (1) Cypriots 
consider standard Modern Greek to be more 
attractive, ambitious, intelligent, educated, 
interesting, modern, dependable and 
pleasant than non-standard Greek Cypriot, 
but not necessarily more sincere, friendly, 
kind or humorous. 5 (2) Certain occupations 
are more likely to be associated with the 
non-standard dialect, such as taxi-drivers, 
mechanics and builders, and others more with 
standard Modern Greek, such as doctors and 
professors. 6 (3) Cypriot children of a higher 
socioeconomic status tend to prefer standard 
Modern Greek and those of a lower status 
tend to associate more with the non-standard 
dialect. 7 (4) Cypriots using the non-standard 
dialect are more likely to be considered 
uneducated than those using standard Modern 
Greek. 8 Socially therefore, the distinction 
between the two codes can be interpreted as 
‘high’ and ‘low’ or ‘classical’ and ‘colloquial’. 

In cases where code switching is practical, 
such as when communicating to mainland 
Greeks or exporting services to Modern 
Greek speaking markets, the standard form 
is of course a harmless benefit. However, 
as we have seen, the non-standard dialect 
is to a degree socially stigmatised, causing 


Cypriots who use it to sometimes feel 
ashamed or embarrassed when addressing 
standard Modern Greek speakers or Cypriots 
of a ‘higher’ socio-economic status. 9 The 
reasons for this are many and warrant their 
own separate study. Nevertheless, here are 
a few points to consider: (1) Because of 
the non-standard dialect’s ‘folk’ origins in 
agricultural village life it is often associated 
with ‘lesser developed’ times in Cyprus. (2) 
Many non-standard terms were borrowed and 
reappropriated from imperial powers that had 
once occupied Cyprus (Venetians, Ottomans, 
British, etc.). (3) A large number of Greek 
Cypriots culturally and ethnically associate 
Greece as their Hellenic ‘mother country’; 
indeed, there have been periods in history 
when Greek Cypriots have zealously pursued 
union with Greece. 

Consequently, the legitimacy of the non¬ 
standard Greek Cypriot dialect embodies 
a complex political dimension. On the one 
hand, there are those who support the 
complete elimination of the dialect in favour 
of ‘pure’ standard Modern Greek. Such views 
contend that the crisis of values and identity 
that the Cypriots face originates in their 
‘Franco-Levantine’ ‘non-Western European’ 
proclivity to adopt and imitate foreign cultural 
models and make excessive use of loan 
words, marginalising their ‘mother tongue’ 
and Hellenic ethnic identity. 10 Critics 
of the dialect call it a ‘hermaphrodite’ or 
‘linguistic mongrel’, warning of the potential 
‘creolisation’ of the island. 11 On the other 
hand, there are those who believe that the 
Cypriot cultural identity is not necessarily 
purely Hellenic and that an ‘indigenous’, 
primarily Greek and Turkish speaking, 
population has survived on the island over 
many generations, reappropriating different 
cultural ethnic influences and developing its 
own unique vocabulary and culture, of which 
the Greek influence is a strong part, but not 
the only part. 12 

“We may consider as the earliest Cypriot 
poems the epitaphs and inscriptions found 
on coins, ceramic ware and tombstones 
written in Phoenician and Ancient Greek 
almost 3,000 years ago. The poetic heritage 
of Cyprus reveals that the island had never 
been monolingual, but has always interwoven 
different languages and cultures...Traditional 
Cypriot folk poets (poietarides), who perform 
in the Greek-Cypriot dialect, usually bring 
Turkish, French, Italian, Arabic and English 
words and syntax into Greek.”™ 

The task of unpacking and reappropriating 
a word extracted from the non-standard 
Greek Cypriot dialect should therefore 
be justified with good reason and not 


taken lightly. Firstly, its ‘non-standard’ 
and ‘incomplete’ nature offers a poetic 
malleability that is less regimented and 
more tolerant than ‘standard’ ‘complete’ 
forms. This is most evident in the playfully 
improvised Cypriot folk poetry, ‘ToiaTicrra’ 
(pronounced chatista), where words are 
matched impulsively to create new and 
unpredictable meanings vocalised publicly on 
the spot (the term ‘Toicnrtb’ roughly means to 
‘match’). Secondly, the origins of the dialect 
in past agricultural village life ‘untouched’ 
by modernity offers a linguistic context that 
feels less ‘scientific’ and ‘functional’ and 
more ‘organic’ and ‘heartfelt’. Though these 
are strictly ‘attitudinal’ linguistic judgements, 
that are by no means scientifically backed, 
attitudes do significantly affect our interaction 
with things, and in this case the non-standard 
Greek Cypriot dialect certainly feels more 
creatively welcoming and accessible than its 
standard counterpart. 

AAPQnOI 

The standard Modern Greek word 
‘avBpconoq’ (human being) derives from 
the Ancient Greek ‘avBpconoq’, which is 
etymologically composed of ‘avr)p’ (man) and 
‘oijj’ (face/semblance), roughly translating 
as ‘someone who has the semblance of a 
man’ (o ex wv oipiv H npooconov av6poq). 14 
According to various sources, ‘avr)p’ was 
originally gender neutral, 15 referring to 
someone who was not young (amroq nou Sev 
sivai vripoq). It contained ethical qualities such 
as maturity, wisdom, honesty and capability. 16 
It was not the opposite of ‘yuvrV (woman), 
which translates as ‘child bearer’ (amr) nou 
yevvaei), 17 for a ‘yuvr)’ could also have the 
qualities of an ‘avr)p’. The distinction between 
sexes was made between ‘appeva’ (male) 
and ‘0nAea’ (female), not ‘avrip’ and ‘yuvr)’, 
which had two separate and distinct social 
meanings. Certain Ancient Greek feminine 
names still used today, such as ‘ Avdp opaxn’ 
(warrior who fights like a man) and Av5poVm\ 
(defeater of men), further indicate that ‘avr)p’ 
was indeed gender neutral. Being a man was 
a title that had to be earned, whether you 
were male or female. 

Like the Ancient Greek definition, the non¬ 
standard Greek Cypriot variant ‘ddpconoq’ 
(pronounced adropos) also refers to someone 
who is mature, wise, honest and capable. To 
be an ‘adpconoq’ one must earn it: 

OuAAa ps npa^siq ra perpaq, 
to Kspjoq AoapKa^siq 
[You count everything with deeds, 
with profit in mind] 
ps diya v'avaAoyiOTSiq 
[without consideration] 
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adiGTOKToq r^iai paraiarriq 
[ruthless and racist] 

<prcoxouq napapspKa^siq 
[you set aside the poor] 

To yafpa oou 'nocpscpKSiq to, 

Touq ouyysvsfq apvrjoai 

[You avoid your blood, you deny 

your relatives] 

pnopsi va SKapsq nnapa 

[you may have made money] 

va vTuvsoai ps paoxapa 

[you dress like a joker] 

pa adpconoq 5sv sfoai 

[but you are not a human being] (13-20) 18 

Additionally, like the Ancient Greek 
definition, it is by and large (erroneously) 
associated to male subjects alone. This 
gender exclusivity, in both Ancient Greek and 
non-standard Greek Cypriot cases, should 
perhaps be understood as more indicative of 
the patriarchal social contexts in which these 
words were used, rather than their actual 
meaning. 

On the other hand, the standard Modern 
Greek variant ‘avBpconoq’ completely 
neutralizes all such associations in favour of 
a more disinterested ‘universal’ definition that 
simply means ‘member of the Homo sapien 
species’ or ‘member of the human race’. 19 
The transition of ‘avBpconoq’ from Ancient 
to Modern Greek resulted to its clinicization, 
disassociating all ethical, social or cultural 
qualities attached to it. In doing so, it 
alleviated it of its erroneous association to the 
male gender, but it also wiped clean the myth 
and grandeur of the mature, wise, honest and 
capable man, replacing him/her with an empty 
‘physical’ container. 

The non-standard Greek Cypriot 
‘a6pconoq’ is therefore closer in meaning 
to the Ancient Greek definition rather than 
the Modern one. 20 Further, because of the 
non-standard vocal nature of the dialect, it 
has acquired, over generations of everyday 
use, further weight in its affective impact. 

One can only truly utter it when one means it; 
for it requires a performance that moves the 
speaker and touches the receiver. Thus, the 
manner by which it is uttered can dramatically 
change its meaning. A proud tone can show 
praise and great approval. A compassionate 
tone can communicate sympathy and act 
as a channel for empathy. Though it is 
predominantly used to refer to Cypriots, it can 
also be used to refer to other ethnic groups 
and, more poetically, to animals and places. 
Unlike the standard Modern Greek definition, 
it is not a delimited scientific category. Its 
form is open and creatively unrestricted, 
welcoming a universalism that crosses all 
physical, social and ethnic boundaries in a 
moment of affect that connects the speaker 
with his/her subject. 

HUMANISM, PEDAGOGY 
AND INHUMANISM 

“To accept the contingency of starting- 
points is to accept our inheritance from, and 
our conversation with, our fellow-humans 
as our only source of guidance. To attempt 
to evade this contingency is to hope to 


become a properly-programmed machine... 

If we give up this hope, we shall lose what 
Nietzsche called ‘metaphysical comfort’, but 
we may gain a renewed sense of community. 
Our identification with our community - our 
society, our political tradition, our intellectual 
heritage - is heightened when we see this 
community as ours rather than nature’s, 
shaped rather than found, one among many 
which men have made. ” 21 

A ‘thing’, according to Nietzsche, is only 
the sum of its effects. 22 There are not doers 
and deeds, things and effects, subjects and 
predicates, substances and qualities; in all 
these pairs there is only the second, while 
the first is a manifestation of the ‘atomistic 
need’. 23 Ancient Greek philosophers 
legitimized their ideas by conceiving 
metaphysical ‘idea forms’, ‘unmoved movers’ 
and ‘first principles’; Judaeo-Christianity 
extended this tradition with its ‘soul 
atomism’ 24 and the word of God (Logos); 
Cartesians hoped that it might be fulfilled 
by emptying the mind; Kantians by finding 
the rational a priori structure of any possible 
inquiry; Modern Scientism postulated 
positivism and objectivism as the basis of all 
experience; and Postmodernism introduced 
the social Darwinian commodified ‘iSelf’ and 
the reign of desires, greed and competition as 
the be all and end all of human nature. 

“It is we, the thinking-sensing ones 
who really and continually make something 
that is not yet there: the whole perpetually 
growing world of valuations, colours, 
weights, perspectives, scales, affirmations, 
and negations. This poem that we have 
invented is constantly internalised, drilled, 
translated into flesh and reality, indeed, into 
the commonplace, by the so-called practical 
human beings. Only we have created the 
world that concerns human beings!” 25 

Thus, every ideology is backboned by 
a humanism, and every humanism, argues 
Heidegger, however different in form or 
principle, mode and means, will agree 
that “the humanitas of homo humanus 
is determined with regard to an already 
established interpretation of nature, history, 
world, and the ground of the world, that is, 
of beings as a whole.” It is thus grounded in 
a metaphysics that presupposes the most 
universal ‘essence’ of the human being to be 
obvious. 26 Whenever we speak of the human 
being ‘objectively’ as one living creature 
among others “we abandon [him] to the 
essential realm of animalitas even if we do 
not equate him with beasts but attribute a 
specific difference to him.” 27 However, just 
“as little as the essence of the human being 
consists in being an animal organism” so 
little too does his essence consist of “an 
immortal soul, the power of reason, or the 
character of a person.” In each instance “its 
essence is passed over...on the basis of the 
same metaphysical projection.” 28 Even the 
highest determinations of the essence of the 
human being do not realize his proper dignity; 
Heidegger opposes humanism “because it 
does not set the humanitas of the human 
being high enough.” 29 


Paulo Freire distinguishes between 
two concepts of humanist education, the 
‘banking’ and ‘problem-solving’ methods. 

The humanism of the banking approach 
“masks the effort to turn women and men 
into automatons - the very negation of 
their ontological vocation to be more fully 
human.” 30 Implicit in this approach is the 
dichotomy between human beings and 
the world, in which the human being is just 
another predefined and limited ‘thing’. The 
teacher’s task is to ‘fill’ the passive student by 
making deposits of information (presented as 
‘true knowledge’). 31 Referencing Erich Fromm, 
Freire describes this method of education as 
‘necrophilic’, whereby life is characterized by 
“growth in a structured, functional manner” 
in which the necrophilous person is “driven by 
the desire to transform the organic into the 
inorganic, to approach life mechanically, as if 
all living things were things. ” Such a person 
favours memory rather than experience, 
information rather than creativity, submission 
rather than critical thinking, having rather than 
being. He “loves control, and in the act of 
controlling he kills life.” 32 Banking education 
teaches from an ‘objective’ point of view, 
grounding history and its making as causally 
predetermined. It does not “respect men 
and women as beings of decision, rupture, 
option.” 33 In its desire to realize the ideal 
model of the ‘perfect man’, such a ‘naive 
humanism’ often overlooks the existential 
present situation of real people. 34 Thus, the 
individual is “divided between an identical 
past and present, and a future without hope... 
[and] does not perceive himself or herself as 
becoming ; hence cannot have a future to be 
built in unity with others.” 35 Dialogue is seen 
as anathema; since the master ‘humanist’ 
teacher is absolute and all knowing, there is 
nothing to talk about, nothing to be critical 
of. This silence breeds hopelessness in the 
student, denying the world and fleeing from it 
rather than confronting it and merging with it. 

Freire offers the antithesis of banking 
education in the form of the ‘problem-solving’ 
method; whereby dialogue is regarded 
as indispensable to the act of cognition 
which unveils reality, critical thinking and 
demythologising are encouraged, creativity 
and expression celebrated, and reflection 
and action in transforming reality are made 
possible. History is taught reflectively to affirm 
men and women as beings in the process 
of becoming in an always unfinished reality, 
affected but never determined by it. “Hope 
is rooted in men’s incompletion, from which 
they move out in constant search” 36 whilst 
consciousness neither precedes the world 
nor follows it, it can only be found here and 
now. 37 Such a humanist pedagogy “ceases 
to be an instrument by which the teachers 
can manipulate the students, because it 
expresses the consciousness of the students 
themselves.” 38 

Reza Negarestani argues that to be more 
‘human’ one has to be ‘inhuman’, which 
means “descanting the significance of human 
from any predetermined meaning” 39 and 
enacting “a space where the self-construction 
or extensive practical elaboration of humanity 
is a collaborative project.” 40 There is nothing to 
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be taken for granted in the human, for “to be 
human is a struggle. The aim of this struggle 
is to respond to the demands of constructing 
and revising human” 41 as a “constructible 
hypothesis, a space of navigation and 
intervention. ” 42 Negarestani distinguishes 
between sentience, as our strongly biological 
and natural state, and sapience, our capacity 
to be rational. He argues that the real 
possibility of human rests on the ability of 
sapience, “to practice inference and approach 
non-canonical truth by entering the deontic 
game of giving and asking for reasons” 43 
and, in doing so, engage in discursive 
practices and harbour the functional kernel 
of a genuine collectivity. Once the image of 
humanity is sought outside of reason, “it is 
only a matter of time before the deontological 
distinction between sapience and sentience 
collapses and telltale signs of irrationalism - 
frivolity, narcissism, superstition, speculative 
enthusiasm, social atavism, and ultimately, 
tyranny - heave forth.” 44 Thus, inhumanism 
is “exactly the activation of the revisionary 
program of reason against the self-portrait 
of humanity... erasing its canonical portrait 
backward from the future...without recourse 
to a constitutive foundation, a fundamental 
identity, an immaculate nature, a given 
meaning, or a prior state... dissociating human 
significance from human glory.” 45 Whereas 
predetermined natural causes are defined 
by the limited given status £ is’ (as conformity 
to what is supposedly or naturally the case), 
the normative of the rational is defined by 
the unlimited ‘ought to 5 (as an intervening 
obligation). 

CONCLUSION 

“Freedom is the vibrating needle, the 
fruitful zero... it means humiliation and 
rebelliousness... it is the run before the jump, 
the tuning of the violin, the confirmation of that 
primal and mighty potentiality which it cannot 
even begin to actualize. ” 46 

The matter of identity has been an 
issue in Cyprus for generations. It has seen 
countless powers intervening and ruthlessly 
exploiting its valuable geostrategic position. 

In the 20 th century, largely because of such 
interventions, relations between the island’s 
inhabitants were complicated, resulting to 
the tragic events that led to the division of 
the island in 1974. Still today, Cyprus remains 
the last militarily-divided city of Europe, and 
still today, foreign powers have not ceased 
to interfere. With the ever-expanding market 
forces of globalisation flooding its local 
markets with highly competitive global brands 
and franchises, the island has seen its cultural 
identity increasingly Westernised, especially 
since its accession into the EU, closing down 
most local manufacturers and industries and 
subordinating its economy to its only two main 
exports, tourism and financial services, both of 
which are dependent on foreign economies. 

Yet, a local ‘indigenous’ cultural identity, 
based on unique vernacular codes, principles 
and habits, has survived, especially in the 
villages. Like the non-standard Greek Cypriot 
dialect, this identity is ‘incomplete’, yet it 
is widely felt and practiced daily. Though 


largely comprised of Greek influences, 
owing to its history, a main characteristic of 
this ‘non-standard identity’ is its receptivity, 
adaptability and integration of other cultures 
and languages. A dynamic play between local 
vernaculars and multiple ethnic influences 
from the three surrounding continents and the 
many occupying powers has been integral to 
its realisation. Unlike postmodern notions of 
cosmopolitanism that derive from hegemonic 
market strategies that alienate and flatten 
cultural differences and nuances, the Cypriot 
non-standard identity embraces and integrates 
them as part of its own self-constructed and 
constantly revised ever-changing subaltern 
“post-human capacity... [whereby] what is 
reproduced is not the human subject, identity, 
or body, but affective tendencies, ecologies 
of sensation, and different ontologies that 
create new epistemologies of affect.” 47 This is 
not to say that there are not issues of racism, 
xenophobia and fanatic nationalism in Cyprus, 
far from it unfortunately, however one need 
not but listen to the non-standard dialect, or 
enjoy the Cypriot cosmopolitan cuisine, to 
realise that the island is made up of countless 
integrations and transformations. 

What this paper is proposing is that the 
non-standard Greek Cypriot word ‘aSpconoq’ 
has the potential to be reappropriated by 
the Cypriot people today to communicate 
the ‘non-standard humanism’ of the Cypriot 
identity with pride, more consciously and 
without shame. This humanism, unlike other 
‘standard’ humanisms, should be committed 
to its paradoxical nature, rigorously subverting 
itself and with it any already established 
interpretations that take its nature for granted 
(the humanitas of the homo humanis); 
thus opening it up to the infinite creative 
possibilities of becoming through practices 
of genuinely collective problem solving 
sapience. All predefined social and biological 
constructs, such as economic status, gender 
and nationality, have no place in the ethics of 
the ‘aSpconoc;’. The only requirement is the 
aptitude to exist consciously and sincerely in 
the present, without an inkling of bias coming 
from any supposed a priory atomistic myths; 
struggling, constructing and revising what 
it means to be human impulsively and in 
dialogue with others, much like the playfully 
improvised Cypriot folk poetry, Taiancrra. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

In this article I aim to contextualise the 
rise of gay and lesbian movements within the 
purview of debates about rights discourses 
and the rights-based subject, arguably the 
most potent aphrodisiac of liberalism. 1 The 
targets and success of gay and lesbian 
political organising have increasingly come to 
be defined and measured through the prism 
of legalisation, leading to a palpable romance 
with the decriminalisation of sodomy in many 
national contexts. While the discourse of law 
can serve, and serve well, to redress social 
injustices and subjects of legal discourse 
are savvy and capable of negotiating legal 
systems even as they are subject to their 
disciplinary forces, my interest here is to 
destabilise the measuring of social change 
and of ‘progress’ in terms of legalisation. 

‘The law’ is limited in what it can convey and 
create; the limits with which we must concern 
ourselves are not legal instruments per se, 
but rather the law’s reliance on performative 
language that produces that which it simply 
claims to regulate, including the ascription of 
a subject of that law. 2 While these limitations 
may not mean abandoning rights-based legal 
interventions, they do highlight the need to 
attend to the un-progressive consequences of 
progressive legislation as well as the modes 
of bodily comportment that defy identity 
parameters. 

I begin with an overview of the project 
of Terrorist Assemblages, with specific 
attention to the circulation of the term 
‘homonationalism’. Second, I will elaborate on 
homonationalism in the context of Palestine/ 
Israel to demonstrate the relevance of 
sexual rights discourses and the narrative 
of ‘pinkwashing’ to the occupation. I will 
conclude with some rumination about the 
potential of thinking sexuality not as an 
identity, but as assemblages of sensations, 
affects, and forces. This virality of sexuality 
productively destabilises humanist notions of 
the subjects of sexuality but also the political 
organising seeking to resist legal discourses 
that attempt to name and control these 
subjects of sexuality. 

2. HOMONATIONALISM 

AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

In my 2007 monograph Terrorist 
Assemblages: Homonationalism in Queer 


Times 3 (hereinafter TA), I develop the 
conceptual framework of ‘homonationalism’, 
by which I mean the use of ‘acceptance’ 
and ‘tolerance’ for gay and lesbian subjects 
as the barometer by which the legitimacy 
of, and capacity for national sovereignty is 
evaluated. Beginning in the 1990s, I became 
increasingly concerned with the standard 
refrain of transnational feminist discourse as 
well as queer theories that vociferated that the 
nation is heteronormative and that the queer 
is inherently an outlaw to the nation-state. 

While the project arose within the post- 
9/1 1 political era of the United States, my 
intent in TA was not only to demonstrate 
simply a relationality of the instrumentalisation 
of queer bodies by the U.S. state or only 
the embracing of nationalist and often 
xenophobic and imperialist interests of the 
U. S. by queer communities. Rather, building 
on the important work of Lisa Duggan on 
“homonormativity” - her theorisation of the 
imbrication of privatisation of neoliberal 
economies and the growth of domestic 
acceptance of queer communities 4 - 
homonationalism is fundamentally a critique 
of how lesbian and gay liberal rights 
discourses produce narratives of progress 
and modernity that continue to accord some 
populations access to cultural and legal forms 
of citizenship at the expense of the partial 
and full expulsion from those rights of other 
populations. 

Simply stated, homonationalism is the 
concomitant rise in the legal, consumer and 
representative recognition of LGBTQ subjects 
and the curtailing of welfare provisions, 
immigrant rights and the expansion of state 
power to engage in surveillance, detention 
and deportation. The narrative of progress 
for gay rights is thus built on the backs of 
racialised and sexualised others, for whom 
such progress was either once achieved 
but is now backsliding or has yet to arrive. 

This process relies on the shoring up of 
the respectability of homosexual subjects 
in relation to the performative reiteration 
of the pathologised perverse (homo- and 
hetero-) sexuality of racial others, specifically 
Muslim others, upon whom Orientalist 
and neo-Orientalist projections are cast. 
Homonationalism is thus not simply a 
synonym for gay racism or another way to 
critique the ‘conservatisation’ of gay and 
lesbian identities, but instead an analytic 
for apprehending the consequences of the 
successes of LGBT liberal rights movements. 

I will add here, and elaborate on this 
later, that I do not think of homonationalism 
as an identity nor a position - it is not 
another marker meant to cleave a ‘good’ 


(progressive/transgressive/politically left) 
queer from a ‘bad’ (sold out/conservative/ 
politically bankrupt) queer. Rather, I have 
theorised homonationalism as an assemblage 
of de- and re-territorialising forces, affects, 
energies, and movements. Assemblages do 
not accrete in linear time or within discrete 
histories, fields, or discourses. In naming 
a movement in contemporary U.S. queer 
politics, homonationalism is only useful in 
how it offers a way to track historical shifts 
in the term of modernity, even as it has 
become mobilised within the very shifts it 
was produced to name. We can debate the 
pros and cons of instrumentalisation of sexual 
identity by human rights frames, but we 
cannot elide what I would argue is the crux 
of the problem: the insistence of or default to 
the notion of identity itself. Through Deleuzian 
assemblage - in French originally termed 
agencement which loosely means patterning 
of arrangements - homonationalism is re¬ 
articulated as a field of power rather than an 
activity or property of any one nation-state, 
organisation, or individual. 5 

Homonationalism is also a process, not 
an event or an attribute. It names a historical 
shift in the production of nation-states from 
the insistence on heteronormativity to the 
increasing inclusion of homonormativity. 

This process coheres not through 9/11 as a 
solitary temporal moment: ‘this’ did not begin 
with 9/11. I have concerns about how 9/11 
seems to function as an originary trigger, 
fostering a dangerous historical reification 
(what is sometimes cynically referred to in the 
US as the ‘9/11 industry’). 6 Looking back from 
9/11, my interest was in the 40-year span 
of the era of post civil rights that, through 
the politics of liberal inclusion, continues 
to produce the sexual other as white and 
the racial other as straight. And while forms 
of virulent explicit Islamophobia and the 
growing sense of the failure of President 
Obama’s ‘post-racial’ moment has given 
license to more explicit racist expression, 
nevertheless those conservative modalities 
can be directly challenged better than before. 

I remain more convinced than ever that 
addressing the insidious collusions between 
racism and liberalism are the core critique of 
homonationalism. This convergence of racism 
and progressive liberal instrumentalisation of 
once-outlawed sexual identities has led to 
commonsensical liberal positions, such as 
the following: Of course we oppose the war 
on terror, but what about the homophobia 
of Muslims? Of course we oppose the U.S. 
occupation of the Middle East, but the 
Iranians keep hanging innocent gay men. Of 
course we support the revolution in Egypt and 
the Arab Spring, but the sexual assaults of 
women proves that the Egyptians are beasts. 
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These kinds of binary productions between 
enlightened liberal secularists and those 
Others, those racialised religious fanatics, are 
not only intellectually reductive and politically 
naive, they are simply unacceptable. 7 

I would argue that they have nevertheless 
been given increasing license in gay, lesbian, 
feminist and left circles in the United States 
and Europe. 8 The one liberal positioning that 
is enduring and to which I will return through 
my discussion of pinkwashing is: Of course 
we support the Palestinians in their quest for 
self-determination, but what about how sexist 
and homophobic they are? However, in TA, I 
look not only at the proliferation of queerness 
as a white, Christian, secular norm but also at 
the proliferation of homonationalism in Arab 
Muslim and South Asian queer communities 9 
in the U.S., so this is not simply a critique 
of the racial exclusions and whiteness of 
mainstream LGBT communities. 10 

Two most recent examples of 
homonationalism in the U.S. are painfully 
illustrative of the uneven violences of rights 
discourses. The ban on homosexuals in 
the U.S. military - the ‘Don’t Ask Don’t Tell’ 
policy - was repealed on December 18, 

2010, the same day that the U.S. Senate 
put a halt to the DREAM Act (Development, 
Relief, and Education for Alien Minors), a 
piece of legislation that would have legalised 
millions of undocumented students and 
allowed them to pursue higher education 
and, ironically enough, military enlistment. In 
the fall of 2009, the Mathew Shepard James 
Byrd Hate Crimes Prevention Act - the first 
federal legislation criminalising hate crimes 
against gays, lesbians, and trans people - 
was passed, ironically, in large part because it 
was attached to a military appropriations bill. 11 
So much for queer progress that does not 
support the war on terror. 

But even before it was known that the bill 
was being manipulated to reinforce militaristic 
ends, queer people-of-colour organisations 
such as the ‘Audre Lorde Project’ and several 
convivial cohort members such as ‘Queers 
for Economic Justice’ released a statement 
taking a stand against the purportedly 
‘historic’ passage of the hate crimes bill, 
arguing that legal intervention would be 
so detrimental it would be better not to 
criminalise these specific hate crimes. 12 
These organisations posited that the hate 
crime legislation would allocate greater 
resources for the ‘militarisation’ of police 
forces and the administrative surveillance and 
harassment of people-of-colour (especially 
youth of colour, a priori designated as more 
homophobic than their white counterparts), 
in particular Latinos and African Americans, 
whose disproportionate incarceration in 
the U.S. is a known fact. 13 

Historically in the U.S. these populations 
have not been able to depend on protection 
from the state and the police from violence, 
but have rather been the targets of violence 
from these purportedly protective services. 
Further, new populations cohere through 
the gathering of statistical, demographic, 
financial, and personal information to 


move those understood as targets of hate 
crimes into the purview of knowledge 
production to become the ‘objects’ of state 
surveillance under the purported guise of 
being the ‘subjects’ of state protection. 

These cautionary concerns about the limited 
efficacy of legal intervention were completely 
dismissed by mainstream national gay 
and lesbian organisations; nor did these 
organisations critique or comment upon the 
legislation regarding the severe compromises 
made in order to enable its passage. 14 

As TA was not intended as a corrective 
but rather an incitement to generative and 
constructive debate, it has been humbling 
and inspiring to see how ‘homonationalism’ 
as a concept has been deployed, adapted, 
re-articulated and critiqued in various 
national, activist, and academic contexts 
in North America, Europe, the Middle East, 
and India. A Paris-based group called ‘No to 
Homonationalism’ (Non a I’homonationalisme) 
is contesting the representational campaign 
proposed for Gay Pride in Paris using the 
national symbol of the white rooster. 15 A 
conference on Sexual Democracy in Rome 
took issue with the placement of World 
Pride in the most migrant area of the city 
and staked a claim to a secular queer 
politics that challenges the Vatican as 
well as the homonationalism of European 
organising entities. 16 In April 2013, a two-day 
international conference on ‘Homonationalism 
and Pinkwashing’ was hosted by the Center 
for Lesbian and Gay Studies (CLAGS) at the 
CUNY Graduate Center. 17 

While I work predominantly on the U.S., 
in TA I did draw from examples in Britain 
and the Netherlands to demonstrate the 
work of liberal progress narratives, examples 
that reach beyond the right-wing gay anti¬ 
migration political figures that are gaining 
increasing currency in various European 
states. In Europe, these tensions between 
liberal rights discourses and organisations 
and queer groups of colour, anti-racist 
organisations, and queer scholars of colour 
continue to proliferate. In June 2010, Judith 
Butler refused the Civil Courage Award 
given to her by the Christopher Street Day 
Parade in Berlin because of the organisation’s 
history of anti-migrant sentiment. 18 The 
controversial incident brought to light the 
inability of liberal queer organisations to 
challenge their practices of racial profiling and 
entrenched beliefs about the white secular 
norms of homosexuality. It also highlighted 
the widespread tendency to ‘cite up’, rather 
than ‘cite down’ or expansively, laterally, 
eclectically, as Butler’s celebrity status was 
of more interest than the anti-racist queer 
groups that she highlighted in her public 
refusal and the scholars that supported 
her critique. 19 There have already been two 
(somewhat successful) attempts by Britain’s 
self-proclaimed premier gay and lesbian 
human rights activist Peter Tatchell of the 
queer group ‘OutRage!’ to stifle legitimate 
criticism of his work and politics. The articles 
“Gay Imperialism” by Jin Haritaworn, Tamsila 
Tauqir and Esra Erdem 20 and “Unbearable 
Witness” by Scott Long, 21 formerly of Human 
Rights Watch, were withdrawn and retracted 


in response to implicit and explicit legal 
threats by Tatchell, who is unfortunately 
protected by Britain’s archaic libel laws in 
which the accused is presumed guilty unless 
shown otherwise. 22 

Shortly before coming to India, I had 
the opportunity of seeing I Am, a beautiful 
documentary film set in New Delhi and 
making the rounds of the global gay and 
lesbian film festival circuit. 23 The organising 
concept of I Am is simultaneously deeply 
personal and political. Film-maker Sonali 
Gulati (from New Delhi, now residing in the 
U.S.) grieves the passing of her mother, 
to whom she never had the opportunity to 
‘come out’ regarding her desire to ‘marry 
a woman’. The film ends with scenes from 
the celebrations in Delhi post-the-reading- 
down of Section 377. So already the film 
is bookended by the two most centralised 
issues of what is known in the U.S. as the 
‘gay equality agenda’ - the decriminalisation 
of sodomy and gay marriage. The narrative 
drive animating the story is codified through 
the trope of ‘coming out’ which remains a 
stable and un-ironic desire, despite having 
been thoroughly critiqued for its western 
episteme by South Asian queer theorists and 
activists alike. 24 The film primarily foregrounds 
several lesbian women who are perceived as 
masculine, many of whom would constitute 
part of a ‘transnational activist class’ of 
labourers embedded in the struggle for gay 
and lesbian rights. Gulati documents the 
conflicts that arise in the search for familial 
acceptance. In the end, most Indian parents 
turn out to be good, liberal tolerant supporters 
of their homosexual children. 

I Am is now being used by the South 
Asian Lesbian and Gay Association (SALGA) 
in New York to promote tolerance and 
acceptance of homosexual children by South 
Asian parents. No doubt, part of the uptake 
of / Am in the U.S. as a model for familial 
acceptance was spurred by the spate of ‘gay 
youth suicides’ that occurred in the fall of 
2010. 25 But if we are to promote a truly non¬ 
national queer agenda, we must not only be 
critical of familial homophobia but also of the 
model of family itself - even queer family. 

The notion of queer family - “families we 
choose” 26 - may well invite new and validate 
different objects into the discourse of family, 
but the directionality of familial affect and 
psychic reproduction may well be the same. 
That is to say, the objects and subjects of 
family might alter, but the problems with 
heteronormative reproduction - and in these 
cases, homonormative reproduction - don’t 
simply dissipate with a switch in object 
choice, as we have seen time and again with 
the limits of gay equality agendas. 

As with the U.S., is gay marriage next on 
the gay equality agenda in India? For whom 
does a gay rights equality agenda centring 
marriage benefit? Is there any relationship 
between the reading down of Sec. 377 - 
signalling an increasingly visible middle-class 
LGBT movement in India - and the nature 
and visibility of sexual assaults on women, 
for example the recent gang-rape and murder 
that occurred in New Delhi in December 
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2012? Are women who transgress their 
scripted positions within the gender binary 
being punished through a backlash against 
the striving for sexual liberation? 

Regarding Sec. 377, Oishik Sircar writes: 

The decriminalisation of same-sex 
relationships is clearly an outcome of the 
gradually increasing cultural acceptance of 
diverse sexualities that has taken place as 
a result of liberalisation and globalisation, 
as is evident from the court’s constant 
allusions to international human rights law 
and case law, and precedents primarily 
from the United States. These references 
made apparent the cultural logic behind 
the court’s judgment: India needs to live 
up to the progressive developments in 
other parts of the (Western) world by 
decriminalising sodomy As Anjali Gopalan, 
founder of petitioner Naz Foundation, said 
after the judgment was delivered, “Oh my 
God, we’ve finally stepped into the 21 st 
century ” This exclamatory declaration 
seems to be a history-vanishing moment, 
where the ostensibly progressive present 
contributes to queer emancipation at 
the cost of blinding us to a historicised 
understanding of the cruelly liberal 
genealogies of present-day India. 

Rather than suggesting that these 
aspirations to join the 21 st century, proclaimed 
by Gopalan, 28 are simply versions of 
homonationalism as applied to the Indian 
case, it seems more prudent to note the 
divergences and differences that create 
multiple kinds of homonationalisms. What is 
crucial to an/the on-going political struggle in 
multiple locations is not to critique a long- 
awaited community-oriented film or the efforts 
of gay and lesbian activists in any national 
location, but to insist on an awareness 
of homonationalism as an uneven and 
unpredicatable process. How do the history of 
British colonialism, the specific periodisation 
of liberalisation in India, and the uptake of 
neoliberal class stratification that produces 
privileged transnational networks shape 
homonationalism as an assemblage? 

3. ISRAELI ‘PINKWASHING’ IN AN 
INCREASINGLY HOMONATIONALIST WORLD 

In keeping with the movement of 
homonationalism-as-assemblage in its 
questioning of periodisation and progress, this 
section discusses what has become known 
as pinkwashing, or the practice of covering 
over or distracting from a nation’s policies of 
discrimination of some populations through 
a noisy touting of its gay rights for a limited 
few. 29 1 focus on Palestine/lsrael here for two 
reasons: one, because after the U.S., Israel 
is, in my estimation, the greatest benefactor 
of homonationalism, for reasons in part 
because of its entwinement with the U.S., but 
not only; and two, because Israel has been 
accused of ‘pinkwashing’ in a manner that 
apparently no other nation-state does, and 
I have been unconvinced that pinkwashing 
is a practice singular to the Israeli state. 

Quite simply, pinkwashing has been defined 
as the Israeli state’s use of its stellar LGBT 


rights record to deflect attention from, and 
in some instances to justify or legitimate, its 
occupation of Palestine. Resonating within 
a receptive field of globalised Islamophobia 
significantly amplified since 9/11 and 
reliant on a civilisational narrative about the 
modernity of the Israelis juxtaposed with the 
backward homophobia of the Palestinians, 
pinkwashing has become a commonly used 
tag for the cynical promotion of LGBT bodies 
as representative of Israeli democracy. As 
such, it functions as a form of discursive pre¬ 
emptive securitisation. 

Why is pinkwashing legible and 
persuasive as a political discourse? First of 
all, a neoliberal accommodationist economic 
structure engenders the niche marketing of 
various ethnic and minoritised groups and 
has normalised the production of a gay and 
lesbian tourism industry built on the discursive 
distinction between gay-friendly and not-gay- 
friendly destinations. Most nations that aspire 
to forms of western or European modernity 
now have gay and lesbian tourism marketing 
campaigns. In that sense, Israel is doing what 
other states do and what is solicited by the 
gay and lesbian tourism industry - promoting 
itself. We can of course notice that the effects 
of this promotion are deeply detrimental in 
the case of the occupation. But we might 
want to pose questions about the specifics 
of the ‘Brand Israel Campaign,’ which has 
been located as the well-spring of Israel’s 
pinkwashing. How does the Brand Israel 
Campaign differ from a conventional state- 
sponsored advertising campaign targeting gay 
and lesbian tourists? 30 

Additionally, in some senses Israel 
is a pioneer of homonationalism as its 
particular position at the crosshairs of settler 
colonialism, occupation, and neoliberalist 
accommodationism creates the perfect 
storm for the normalisation of homosexuality. 
The homonationalist history of Israel - the 
rise of LGBT rights in Israel and increased 
mobility for gays and lesbians - parallels 
the concomitant increased segregation and 
decreased mobility of Palestinian populations, 
especially post-Oslo. 31 I have detailed this 
point at greater length elsewhere, but to 
quickly summarise: the advent of gay rights 
in Israel begins around the same time as the 
first Intifada, with the 1990s known as Israel’s 
‘gay decade’ brought on by the legalisation of 
homosexuality in the Israeli Defence Forces, 
workplace anti-discrimination provisions, and 
numerous other legislative changes. 32 

Pinkwashing operates through an 
erasure of the spatial logics of control of 
the Occupation and the intricate and even 
intimate system of apartheid replete with 
a dizzying array of locational obstacles to 
Palestinian mobility. That queer Palestinian 
activists in Ramallah cannot travel to 
Haifa, Jersusalem, or Gaza to meet fellow 
Palestinian activists seems to be one of the 
most obvious ways the Israeli occupation 
delimits - prohibits, in fact - the possibilities 
for the flourishing of queer communities and 
organising that Israelis have enjoyed without 
hassle. 


Instead of understanding access to 
mobility and congregation as constitutive of 
queer identity and community, pinkwashing 
reinforces ideologies of the clash of cultures 
and the ‘cultural difference’ of Palestinian 
homophobia rather than recognising the 
constraining and suffocating spatial and 
economic effects of apartheid. Questions 
about the treatment of homosexuals in the 
West Bank or the Gaza Strip fail to take 
into account the constant and omnipresent 
restrictions on mobility, contact, and 
organising necessary to build any kind of 
queer presence and politics. What becomes 
clear is that the purported concern for the 
status of homosexuals in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip is being used to shield 
the Occupation from direct culpability in 
suppressing, indeed endangering, those very 
homosexuals. Further, the LGBT rights project 
itself relies on the impossibility/absence/ 
non-recognition of a proper Palestinian queer 
subject, except within the purview of the 
Israeli state itself. It presents the ‘gay haven’ 
of Tel Aviv 33 as representative of the entire 
country and unexamined in terms of its Arab 
cleansing, while also maintaining Jerusalem 
as the religious safeguard. 

As its shorthand use proliferates in anti¬ 
occupation organising forums internationally, 
pinkwashing must be situated within its wider 
homonationalising geopolitical context. That 
is to say, if pinkwashing is effective, it is not 
because of some outstandingly egregious 
activity on the part of the Israeli government, 
but because both history and global 
international relations matter. So while it is 
crucial to challenge the Israeli state, it must 
be done in a manner which acknowledges 
that the assemblage of homonationalism 
going beyond the explicit activities of any 
one nation-state, even Israel. Building on 
theoretical points first articulated in TA, I 
contend that it is crucial to keep in mind 
that pinkwashing appears to be an effective 
strategy not necessarily because of any 
exceptional activities on the part of the Israeli 
state but because of the history of settler 
colonial violence, the international LGBT 
tourism industry, the gay and lesbian human 
rights industry, and finally, the role of the U.S. 

Pinkwashing is only one more justification 
for imperial/racial/national violence that has 
a long history preceding it. How has ‘the 
homosexual question’ come to supplement 
‘the woman question’ of the colonial era to 
modulate arbitration between modernity and 
tradition, citizen and terrorist, homonational 
and queer? As elaborated by Partha 
Chatterjee, this question arose with some 
force in the decolonisation movements 
in South Asia and elsewhere, whereby 
the capacity for an emerging postcolonial 
government to protect native women from 
oppressive patriarchal cultural practices, 
marked as tradition, became the barometer 
by which colonial rule arbitrated political 
concessions made to the colonised. 34 In other 
words, we rehearse here Gayatri Spivak’s 
famous dictum “white men saving brown 
women from brown men.” 35 

This particular triangulation has thus set 
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the stage for an enduring drama between 
feminists protesting colonial and neocolonial 
regimes and nationalists who discount the 
presence and politics of these feminists in 
their own quests for decolonisation. We can 
also say that, while the woman question has 
hardly disappeared, it is now accompanied by 
what we could call the homosexual question, 
indeed yet another variant or operation of 
homonationalism. The terms of the woman 
question have been re-dictated, as feminist 
scholars have now become arbiters of other 
women’s modernities, or the modernities of 
The Other Woman. To reinvoke Spivak for the 
21st century: white queer (men) saving brown 
homosexuals from brown heterosexuals. 

We can see how this moves from the 
woman question to the homosexual question, 
and it remains to be contextualised in the 
various locations as to which of these 
trajectories make more or less sense. First, 
the supplementing of homosexuality to 
women results from the merging of two 
processes: the post-colonial state shoring 
up respectability and legitimacy to prove its 
right to sovereignty to the colonial father 36 
and the folding in or acknowledging of 
homosexual subjects into legal and consumer 
legitimacy via neoliberal economies, such 
that homosexuals once on the side of death 
(AIDS) are now on the side of life or are 
productive for nation-building. Second, the 
homosexual question is in fact a reiteration of 
the woman question, insofar as it reproduces 
a demand for gender exceptionalism and 
relies on the continual reproduction of the 
gender binary. The homosexuals seen as 
being treated properly by the nation-state are 
not ‘gender queer’. They are rather the ones 
re-creating gendered norms through, rather 
than despite, homosexual identity. Obscured 
by pinkwashing is how trans and gender non- 
conforming queers are not welcome in this 
new version of the proper ‘homonationalist’ 
Israeli citizen. 37 

Also obscured by pinkwashing is the 
persistent downplaying of the woman 
question in relation to the homosexual 
question when it is attached to primarily first- 
world, white, male bodies, as it is in the case 
of Israel (for example, debates about gender 
segregation in ultra-Orthodox communities 
in Israel are still active). As another example 
of how the homosexual question forefends 
the woman question: On 11th January, 2011, 
the same day as Tel Aviv’s dubious honour as 
the ‘world’s best gay city’ was announced, 
an amendment to Israel’s citizenship laws 
that prohibits the unification of West Bank 
Palestinians with their spouses in Israel was 
upheld by the High Court of Justice. 38 Add 
to this the passage of “social suitability” 
laws, 39 attempts at regulating sexual activities 
between foreign labourers and Israeli Jews, 
vigilante groups and social organisations 
that monitor and agitate against sexual 
liaisons between Israeli Jewish women and 
Palestinian men, and it becomes patently 
clear that LGBT liberation also works to 
distract attention from intense forms of 
(hetero)sexual regulation, regulation that 
seeks to constrict the sexual, reproductive, 
and familial activities of all bodies not 


deemed suitable for the Israeli body politic. 
Pinkwashing thus works not only through an 
active portrayal of the Palestinian population 
as either homophobic or anti-homophobic, as 
the biopolitical target is arguably even more 
the control of heterosexual reproduction, 
especially between Palestinians and Israeli 
Jews. 40 

Palestinian queer organisers assert 
that it is irrelevant whether Palestinian 
society is homophobic or not and that the 
question of homophobia within Palestinian 
society has nothing to do with the fact that 
the Occupation must end. For the thriving 
political platform of the ‘Palestinian Queers for 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions’ (hereafter 
PQBDS) and ‘Al-Qaws for Sexual and Gender 
Diversity in Palestinian Society’ (hereafter 
Al-Qaws) queer organising is anti-occupation 
organising; likewise, anti-occupation work 
is queer organising. Palestinian Queers for 
BDS is not a liberal project that is demanding 
acceptance, tolerance, or inclusion within 
a ‘nationalist’ movement. Rather, through 
foregrounding the occupation as its primary 
site of struggle, PQBDS is slowly, strategically 
and carefully insisting upon and creating 
systemic and thorough changes in the terms 
of Palestinian society itself. Al-Qaws claims 
that its primary work is about ending the 
occupation, not about reifying a homosexual 
identity that mirrors an ‘Israeli’ or ‘Western’ 
self-serving form of sexual freedom. 41 

This is an important tactic within the 
context of a gay and lesbian human rights 
industry that proliferates Euro-U.S. constructs 
of identity (not to mention the assumption 
of a universal attachment to sexual identity 
itself), that privilege identity politics, ‘coming 
out’, public visibility, legislative measures as 
the dominant barometers of social progress, 
and a flat invocation of ‘homophobia’ as an 
automatic, unifying, experiential frame. In this 
sense, while one may disagree with Joseph 
Massad’s damning critique of the “Gay 
International,” we would do well to ask exactly 
how the “Queer International” proposed by 
Sarah Schulman is an alternative or antidote 
to the Gay International. 42 Is it the case that 
simply by virtue of being articulated through 
‘queer’ rather than ‘gay’, and through a global 
solidarity movement, that the pitfalls of the 
gay international are really avoided? How is 
such a positioning of queer, one that purports 
to be transgressive, morally and politically 
untainted, and outside of power? 

Pinkwashing is thus what Michel Foucault 
called an “incitement to discourse,” 43 an 
impelling form of confessionalism which 
inaugurates a call and response circuit that 
hails the very identity accused of being 
impossible. Refusing the liberal response to 
this incitement to discourse - a contemporary 
version of ‘We’re here, We’re queer, get used 
to it’ - suggests that one might not want to 
respond to pinkwashing as (primarily or only) 
queers, since such a response reinforces the 
single-axis identity logic of pinkwashing that 
isolates ‘queer’ from other identities. Nor is 
pinkwashing a queer issue per se or even one 
that uses queers specifically to further state 
ends. Pinkwashing is not about sexual identity 


at all in this regard but rather a powerful 
manifestation of the regulation of identity in 
an increasingly homonationalist world - a 
world that evaluates nationhood on the basis 
of the treatment of its homosexuals. The 
challenge, then, is to not allow the liberal or 
establishment gays in Euro-America (who are 
the primary targets of pinkwashing) to redirect 
the script of anti-pinkwashing activism away 
from the radical non-liberal approach of 
PQBDS and Al-Qaws. Failing this, as Maya 
Mikdashi has so brilliantly articulated, the re¬ 
writing of a radical Palestinian queer politics 
by a liberal Euro-American queer politics 
would indeed be a further entrenchment 
of homonationalism. 44 Organising against 
pinkwashing through a ‘queer international’ 
platform can potentially unwittingly produce 
an affirmation of the terms within which 
the discourse of pinkwashing articulates 
its claims, namely, that queer identity 
emboldened through rights is the predominant 
manner through which sexual subjectivities 
should be lived. 

Ultimately, the financial, military, affective, 
and ideological entwinement of U.S. and 
Israeli settler colonialisms, and the role 
of the U.S. more generally, should not be 
forgotten when evaluating why pinkwashing 
appears to be an effective discursive strategy. 
The U.S. and Israel are, I would argue, the 
largest beneficiaries of homonationalism 
in the current global geopolitical order, as 
it produces exceptionalisms on the scalar 
registers of the internal, territorial, and the 
global. Moreover, pinkwashing is to a large 
extent directed towards the U.S. - Israel’s 
greatest financial supporter internationally 
- and more generally to Euro-U.S. gays 
who have the political capital and financial 
resources to invest in Israel. The claims of 
pinkwashing are often seen as plausible when 
rendered through an LGBT rights discourse 
that resonates within North America and 
Europe as a dominant measurement of 
teleological progress. It makes far less sense 
in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) 
region, for example, where there is a healthy 
scepticism about LGBT rights discourses 
and where knowledge of the complexities of 
sexualities in the region is far more nuanced. 
Thus pinkwashing’s appeal to U.S. gays is 
produced unconsciously through the erasure 
of U.S. settler colonialism enacted in the 
tacit endorsement of Israeli occupation of 
Palestine. 

4. SEXUALITY, AFFECT, VIRALITY 

This last section is tentative and 
speculative. In it I want to suggest the 
importance of moving away from the call-and- 
response process that continues to rely on 
opposing a ‘mainstream/global queer’ against 
a ‘queer-of-colour/non-western queer’. So far 
I have discussed the travels of the concept 
of homonationalism and how it has been 
taken up as, and in some ways reduced to, an 
activist organising platform akin to a political 
critique of racism and nationalism in queer 
communities. I have also tried to lay out the 
stakes of understanding homonationalism- 
as-assemblage: as a structure of modernity, 
a convergence of geopolitical and historical 
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forces, neoliberal interests in capitalist 
accumulation both cultural and material, 
biopolitical state practices of population 
control and affective investments in 
discourses of freedom, liberation, and rights. 

I have also attempted to provisionally sketch 
how homonationalism-as-assemblage creates 
a global field within which the discourse of 
pinkwashing as regards Israel/Palestine takes 
hold. The point is not merely to position Israel 
as a homonationalist state against which 
anti-pinkwashers must resist, but further to 
demonstrate the complex global and historical 
apparatus that creates the appearance of 
the activities of the Israeli state as legitimate 
and progressive. In this final section, I 
elaborate sexuality as affect, as sensation, 
and as part of an assemblage of biopolitical 
control that evades any neat application of 
homonationalism as a concept. 

Sexuality as an affective network entails 
an axis of signification and an axis of forces 
that do not align with the so-called material 
configurations of the region, configurations 
that produce monoliths such as ‘The Israeli 
(and his/her modernist sexuality)’ and 
‘The Palestinian (and his/her pathological 
sexuality)’ as supplements of a liberal and 
yet brutal humanism. Thinking of both 
homonationalism and sexuality through 
assemblages opens up a different trajectory 
or plane of territorialisation. Even as the 
staidness of the politics of recognition gets 
mobilised by Israel and global gay discourses 
through pinkwashing, the materiality of sexual 
practice and sexuality itself is so much more 
complex, mediated and contingent than the 
stagnating politics of control and resistance 
allow them to be. 

This understanding of sexuality entails 
theorising not only specific disciplinary sites 
but also broader techniques of social control, 
given that ‘feminism’ and ‘queer’ and the 
deaths or lively potentials of their subjects 
have already been made to be productive 
for governance. The debate about discipline 
and control marks a shift in terms from the 
regulation of normativity (the internalisation 
of self/other subject formation) to what 
Foucault calls the regularisation of bodies. 
Many relations between discipline (exclusion 
and inclusion) and control (modulation, 
tweaking) have been proffered: as various 
overlapping yet progressive stages of market 
capitalism and governmentality; as co¬ 
existing models and exercises of power; as 
an effect of disciplinary apparatuses - control 
as the epitome of a disciplinary society par 
excellence (in that disciplinary forms of power 
exceed their sites to reproduce everywhere); 
and finally, discipline as a form of control and 
as a response to the proliferation of control. 

In this oscillation between disciplinary 
societies and control societies, sexuality is 
not only contained within bodies but also 
dispersed across spaces. Sexuality as 
an affective modality is thus by definition 
non-representationalist , a distinct version 
of what Davide Panagia calls “the ways in 
which sensation interrupts common sense.” 45 
Following Michel Foucault’s “security 
regimes” and Gilles Deleuze’s “control 


society,” 46 the tensions have been mapped 
out as a shift from normal/abnormal (homo- 
hetero binary) to variegation, modulation 
and tweaking (sexuality as sensation); from 
discrete sites of punishment (the prison, the 
mental hospital, the school, and in Palestine 
the checkpoints which rotate and appear 
randomly, and the ‘security’ wall which 
seems mostly to prevent Palestinians from 
getting to their villages, their farmland, and 
other Palestinians) to pre-emptive regimes 
of securitisation (we can see pinkwashing as 
one form of this pre-emptive securitisation); 
from inclusion/exclusion to everyone is 
included, but how? (Contrary to claims that 
insist that the Israeli state project is solely 
about ethnic cleansing and dispossession of 
land, there are subtle yet insistent ‘forms of 
folding in’ and inclusion at work here: just as 
one example, there are at least 100 different 
types of ID cards that a Palestinian might 
have, each delineating micro-variation from 
each other, performing what Helga Tawil-Souri 
describes as “low-tech, visible, tactile means 
of power that simultaneously include and 
exclude Palestinians from the Israeli state.” 47 ); 
from self/other subject/object construction 
to micro-states of differentiation; from the 
policing of profile to patrolling of affect. 

This last point about affect is crucial 
because while discipline works at the level of 
identity, control works at the level of affective 
intensification. Here I am prompted by Amit 
Rai’s reformulation of sexuality as ‘ecologies 
of sensation’ - as affective energies rather 
than identity - that transcends the humanist 
designations of straight and gay, queer and 
non-queer, modern and pathological. On this 
sexuality, Rai writes: 

ecologies of sensation modulate and 
potentialize the body’s pleasures and 
distribute them as contagions across 
segmented populations not as master 
scripts that normalize but as self- 
organising modes that modulate and 
tinker. 48 

We can think of (sexual) identity, and our 
attachments to identity, as a process involving 
an intensification of habituation. That is to say, 
identity is the intensification of bodily habit, 
a ‘returning forward’ of the body’s quotidian 
affective sensorial rhythms and vibrations to 
a disciplinary model of the subject, whereby 
sexuality is just one form of bodily capacity 
being harnessed by neoliberal capital. 
Similarly, the Brand Israel campaign now 
being inaccurately equated with pinkwashing 
is only one form of an array of ‘washing’ that 
composes this campaign. This habituation 
of affective intensity to the frame of identity 
- a relation of discipline to control, or in 
actuality, disciplining control - entails a certain 
stoppage of where the body once was to 
reconcile where the body must go. It is also a 
habituation that demands certain politics and 
forecloses an inhabitation of others. 

Sensations are thus always under duress, 
to use Panagia’s terms, to ‘make sense’ to 
submit to these master scripts either as a 
backformation responding to multiplicity or 
as a demand to subsume it to the master 


script and foreclose that multiplicity. These 
different modes of sexuality are reflected 
in two strands of queer theory. The first is 
deconstructive in emphasis and focused on 
the social construction of sexual difference 
for which language dominates the political 
realm through an insistence on the endless 
deferral of meaning. 49 The other way of 
understanding sexuality can loosely be 
defined as the multiplication and proliferation 
of difference, of making difference and 
proliferating creative differentiation: the 
becoming otherwise of difference. In this 
case, the ‘place’ of language itself is being 
re-signified; language not only has matter, it 
is matter. 50 Deconstructions of sexuality move 
to think against and through binaries in hopes 
of undermining and dissolving them, while 
the second, affirmative becomings, proposes 
to read and foster endless differentiation 
and multiplicity in hopes of overwhelming 
those binaries. The durational temporal 
capacities of each strategy are distinct and 
dispersed across different scales. The first 
might focus on making sense or making 
different sense of a representational format 
or forum; the second solicits sense, the 
creation of potentialities of emergence, less 
so a reinvestment of form. It is instead more 
attuned to the perpetual differentiation of 
variation to variation and the multiplicity of 
affirmative becomings. 51 

Taking up further this second strand 
of sexuality as assemblage and not 
identity, a strand invested in thinking about 
assemblages and viral replication rather 
than reproductive futurism, this strand might 
stress the import of moving away from the 
aforementioned call and response relay that 
continues to dominate the ‘mainstream/global 
queer’ versus ‘queer-of-colour/non-western 
queer’ logic of argumentation, a relay that 
often fails to interrogate the complex social 
field within which ‘queer’ is being produced as 
a privileged signifier across these boundaries. 

One reason for this import could indeed 
be found in the ‘viral’ travels of the concept 
of homonationalism as it has been taken up 
in North America, various European states, 
Palestine/lsrael and India. In this reproductive 
application, homonationalism has often been 
reduced to an accusatory activist organising 
platform and as an applied analytic to assess 
the level or quality of the ‘homonationalist’ 
state, which then reifies the state as the 
dominating and often sole actant. To reiterate, 
instead of theorising homonationalism as an 
identity positioning or as an adjective that 
denounces a state or other entity, I have been 
thinking about homonationalism as an analytic 
to apprehend state formation as a structure 
of modernity. With this understanding of 
homonationalism-as-assemblage, what it 
means for homonationalism-as-concept 
to go viral, as it were, is quite distinct from 
its reproductive application. Following this 
second strand of queer theory, then, we 
might be interested in how homonationalism- 
as-concept has already become embedded 
in and part of the assemblage that is 
homonationalism, in so far as the discursive 
‘travels’ of the concept virally replicate and 
thus mutate the assemblage. 
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Homonationalism as viral and as it is taken 
up into control society is no longer a mirror 
of itself, no longer a holistic concept that 
reproduces only itself. Virality most often is 
invoked in contemporary parlance to point to 
the intensified speed and reach of information 
transit, especially in relation to the internet. 

It also refers to indiscriminant exchanges, 
often linked with notions of bodily 
contamination, uncontainability, unwelcome 
transgression of border and boundaries 
while pointing more positively to the porosity, 
indeed the conviviality, of what has been 
treated as opposed. 51 

In closing, then, how could one 
think differently about the virality of 
homonationalism, given its intractability with 
modernity? What does it mean to say that 
homonationalism has truly gone viral - 
a virality of mutation and replication rather 
than the banal reproduction of its analytic 
frame across different national contexts, as 
has been the case with some of its identitarian 
usages? The beauty of virality, of course, is 
that it produces its own critique, mutating 
the call-and-response circuit of Foucault’s 
incitement to discourse. But unlike this circuit, 
which is always about making an accusation 
that one takes up the position outside of, the 
critique of a viral form is already enfolded 
from its incipience. It makes it harder to place 
blame on the original purportedly offensive 
product, since it engendered its own criticism, 
and is thus altered through that encounter. 

Viral reproduction is not about excess 
or supplements; it is instead a post-human 
capacity; what is reproduced is not the 
human subject, identity, or body, but 
affective tendencies, ecologies of sensation, 
and different ontologies that create new 
epistemologies of affect. When we say that 
something has gone viral, it’s another way of 
acknowledging everything that is opposed to 
the virus, or the viral, can be circumnavigated. 
Viral theory, then, as a post humanist 
intervention, also begins before the species¬ 
like divide of the activism versus theory 
binary, an opposition that is foundational to 
the production within the fields of Women’s 
Studies and Gay and Lesbian studies. 

Viral theory is immune to such divides and 
divisions. Virality indicates not so much 
the portability of a concept but a measure 
of its resonance. Thus virality might also 
be a way of differently thinking geopolitical 
transversality that is not insistently routed 
through or against the nation-state, providing 
an alternative to notions of transnationalism, 
and complicating the application of the 
concept of homonationalism to national 
contexts. Certainly homonationalism-as- 
assemblage is an alternative to the home- 
diaspora reactive-dialectic that informs the 
project of the movie I Am or endless call- 
and-response relay of ‘the west and the rest’ 
paradigm. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR QUEER SPACE 


® A PROPOSAL FOR QUEER SPACE 
Theodoulos Polyviou 


Configure definition : Verb [with 
object] arrange or put together in a 
particular form or configuration. 


Origin: late Middle English 
(in the Latin sense): from Latin 
configurare ‘shape after a pattern’, 
from con ‘together’ + figurare 
‘to shape’ (from figura ‘shape or 
figure’). 


QUEER is a gesture of history 
reinvention. 

QUEER can be found in the 
process of transformation of what 
governing culture has left 
behind. 

QUEER is deconstructing 
all binary oppositions and all 
constructs of identity. 

QUEER represents and is 
represented through the act of 
breaking social and physical 


borders that are originally created 
to reproduce and maintain fixed 
gendered identities. 

QUEER is a third space that we 
need to engage with, a space that 
is neither patriarchal nor 
matriarchal. 

queer is a SPACE that goes 
beyond style and is produced with 
metaphors instead of bricks. 
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AdptOTTE JIOD 

T©umaz©u 


H nAeKTpoviKri dieu0uvor| nou avaYpac^eiai yia to kci 0£ ap0po napanepnei 
arr|v apxiKri popcfni xtuv posts aro diaduKTio. 


26.03.2011: DIASPOROS DIASPOROU 

No/xa yzhiov 

Aiaarcopo^: Nv/repivov Flop 

http://diasporos.blogspot.co.uk/2011/03/blog-post_26.html 

A<J>ou exeAeitoaa to Kupio pepoq tujv Koppa0Kituv tO 
etjjuev nounavto pou r) 'Ekcppaari, tR r|ma nou xr|v kou^ov 
xr|q ayanriQ KaAa KaAa tR etJjKeptuaa trv, tO EYeptuaa trv 
naAe pe to 6ikov pou to vepov, npxev tO n wpa tou yeAiou. 

To yeAiov navra auvodeuKei xnv 'EKcjjpaanv, 

^avaKapvei tov nAacrriv adptunov. 

Onoxe emaaa xr|v AYanr|v tO sntiapsv va doupev stand- 
up comedy, piav KaxaneAAriv KtupiKOv, xr| Lisa Lampanelli 
nou epcjjaviCexai auxva aro Comedy Central. 'HpTev orr|v 
noAnv paq t(i EYeptuaev to 0eaxpov ytupKavouq. 

lav £Ka0oupouv aro 0eaxpov EKaxaAapa ntuq 
noire pou ev eJjavanria os 0eaxpov Yia va diaoKeddatu. 
Zuvri0iuq ev yia va epnAouxiatu to nveupav n Y ia va 
aKOuatu pouaiKsq. E<t>civr|K£v pou napafevov vav to 
0eaxpo pn-sAiTiOTEq, xwpKavouq, anAouq aOptbnouq, 
poTOpTOnsq, udpauAiKouq, xxioxeq. 'Evituaa vokkov 
oucJjo tO epapa^tuaa nou xr|v xu<J>Aav pou. Na pev extu 
Jjavadei tov “Koapov” nou kovto, tO n povr| pou ena<J>ri 
ps to dripooia tuq xtupa vav eAitiotikh. 'EKapsv pou 
KaAo. 'Ekotoo 6inAa nou nAaapaxa ps paAAia ‘80q, 
nAaapaxa unepPapa ps Tr| pnupa oto aiepi xOai ps 
to xayKa va cjjaivexai arr|v KtuAocxiapriv xouq, dinAa 
nou pouoraKaAAr|£q, aArixeq T^iai aKpotfjeq, 6inAa nou 
voiKOT^upeq ipAavde^eq nou etfjupvouvxav tou ysAiou 
apav Tsq eneipa^ev r| Aioa. 

H KwpiKoq ETdpa^sv paq. EpiAav thv Koivri yXwooa 
Tr|q KouAxoupaq, dnAadri yia diacripouq Tnq xnAeopacnq, 
KouxoopnoAia yia xsq housewives, eneipa^sv xouq 
lanavouq, xouq opoc|>uAdc|>iAouq, xouq aanpouq, xouq 
paupouq, ev a<t>r|K£v nAaapav va psv to neipdSjei. 

Ka0oAou political correctness r| Aioa. 

A0e0r|Ka tO EYivriKa psAoq tou Koopou tO eysAaca 
noAAa. To xoaKpiaxo ysAiov xnq AYanriq 6inAa pou 
EKapsv ps va yeXaoio dinAa. 


I 


Emaxpocfn oto KKEi-npnq. 

Eixs AAiyo r|Aiou6i, Aiya cuvvet|>a, Aiyo Kpaoi Aiyr| 
0aAacca Kai xa notes pou. 

Zxpi<t>K(o apiOTEpa va pntu xr|q neCivaq piaq Kai o Kupioq 
cDopx ediipav - x^ai ev 0eAtu va pou peivei oxr| peor| tou 
XaiYOUEi xojpiq neRvo. 

Mnaivu) axr| ne^iva x^ai aav eipai Ka0'o6ov yia xa 
pumps okouiu eva pnaaaap. 

What the fuck - oKetjjxoupai. Acpou ev eoiei Kaveva 
pnpoaxa pou outs eoiei Kavsva niato pou. 

©oopob oto nAai... tixav atfnvujpEvoq navto pou 
o cpopxriYaTOnq nou oxav epnaiva xr|q ne^ivaq tixav 
axapaxripevoq 6inAa nou to nEpinxepoui. 

Ra 3 dEUTEpdAsnxa 
sntia va xa napto. 

“Yaptoxo KEpaxo pou 
touto pou sAsine xtopa, 
x^ai nou va Poupob xsq 
aocpaAsiq, x^ai av sna0£ 
xinoxE o xpoxoq ivxaAtoq 
ev va nnaivospKoupai 
Bury - Cam” ktA. 

Kaxepaivo), o 

axanapoq o (fopxriYaTRnq 
tixav psq to cabin 
Paoupsvoq.. .AaAob tou 
“ don’t you wanna come 
down and see what 
happened?” 

'Evitooa AAiov va Ppa^ei to yiaipa pou, va naAAouvxat 
appu0pa (sivai yvcooto oti exco appu0pisq axr| pouoiKti 
pa oxi axn KapSia) oi Kpoxacpot pou, £0sAav va <f>KdAiu to 
aaKKoui pou va dsi^io xa guns pou x^at to 6-naK pou (ou 
aoppi eouYxioxr|Ka sipat Kopoua hehe). 




(Don’t you wish your girlfriend was 
hot like meeee, dontyaaaaa, dontyaaaaa?) 

KaxePaivet o ririxsp (sKapaps napea 
psxa) x((ai AaAei pou vsupiaopevoq 

“well i didn’t see you and i can’t see you 
from my mirrors. You were moving while i 
was reversing” 


24.04.2013 

to a^ixa 

RoAm: This Is Not A Serious Blog 

http://roam365.wordpress.com/2013/04/24/TO-a^ixa/ 

Tr|v llapaoKEuti ps xapa Kai xapn teAeuovio to 
clinic vsupoAoYiaq x^ai mavio xa nnoupxou pou Yia xr|v 


NTA nOY AAAEIZ OAAN NA ME I1KIAN 01CDOYEIA 
AKIAOAOI TZAI NA MEN HEEPEIZ IIOGOEN ZOY PTEN 

AAAa EKeivnv xr|v obpa wq 6ia payeiaq ps etuAi^e sva 
aonpo fluffy auwscpdKi ps ayyeXouq va pou xpaYouSouv ‘ 
relax don’t do it’. 

Kantoq r|pepr|oa x^ai aKec|>TOupai “hang on a sec. The 
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objective is 1 - to drive back and forth safely” 

Nxa^si AaAob tou whatever ev ps kocJitei xwpd noioq 
cjxraisi, ev pretty obvious oxi ev sxdpaoaeq oxav spnriKa xr|q 
nsRvaq x^ai aav tipouv ev Kivrioei ripxsq x^ai edojKEq pou xr)v 
aav EKapvsq maivri. IIiAe pou o (fopxriYaxaoq aou ev Kapvei 
nimnini axr| maivti. nd00£v va aaxpovoptiaw oxi ^acJiviKd 
tixav va PaAsiq maivti x(ai va pou xnv ‘wKEiq oAavl? 

KaxePaivei 0wpsi to auxoKivnxo pou... 

Enrisv va pou appobaei oxi sya) (fxaicu x^ai oxi ev syu) 

nou EpnrixxriKa niauj tou 
ktA aAAa eaioanriaa x^ai 
ariKa tov va paaiexai... 

'Oxav steAsuoos AaAtu 
tou anAa xaiaKKape x^ai 
ns pou av pndput va nato 
ooq to Kap x^ai xa aAAa 
ouAAa aq xa Kavoviaouv 
oi aacJidAsiq. Easva to 
auxoKivnxo aou ev ok? 

(ev sna0£ xinoxE). 
Entiev ecfiepe pia 
neaaa £npoana0r|oe 
va ^avapdAei to 
npocfiuAaKTtipa niaw axn 
0£ar| tou aAAa paxaia. 

naps va avxaAAa^oupE nAripocpopieq xfjai ^acfviKd o 
AuKoq eyive apvaKi. 

rupi^ei 0topei pe ps sva anoAoYnxiKd ucfioq x^ai AaAei 
pou “i am so sorry, i am really thick and stupid, your car 
is fine but don’t speed you don’t want the wind to be 
catching on it”. 

AAA AaAdj? 'Ivxa nou yive £;a$viKa? Acjiou ev tou 
edsixTiKa. Ev eneidri ev tou apputaa nou £yivr|Ke calm as a 
cucumber x^ai xouxoq? 

O ntixep ev o psaoq 0opxnYaxCnq. rioxCeivouq nou eida 
320948230 cftopsq axo GP xCai axo voaoKopeio. 

AticjiKouvTai tou xa 3/4 tujv dovruov tou (teeth are 
not moukti like the rest of the body - no NHS as such), 
axipeAriToq aAAa npoq xipri tou naaxoupouriq (av Ka0eaai 
ouAAri pepa niauj nou eva xipovi, x^ai xptueiq junk food naAe 
peq to cjJOpTnYd, ivxaAioq va psv naaitiveiq.... noAAa xaAia pe 
naidKia axnv AyyXia n douAeia tou cf>opxr|YaxCn.. .xCoipouvxai 
x(ai peq to cjJopxriYd apav Kapvouv long distance... x(ai apav 
naOouv diaPnxr|/KapdiaKd eneidti to lifestyle xouq ev te0koio 
ktA mavouv xouq xr)v adeia yia xa (JJopxriYd...). 

Nxa^ei AaAcb tou ev x^ai eyive x(ai xinoxe, apav pndpw 
va nauj anixi eipai xanni, x^ai vopiCw eipaaxe x^ai oi 2 KaAa 
apa whateva. 

Eine pou aAAo 1000 aoppi, avxaAAa^ape nAripocfopieq. 
(EKAeiaape pavxepou axo KaAAixepo aavxouixari Rpapiaia 
axo A14 (to xaiYOuei) - eina tou 0a napto xr| kookoAo eine 
pou 0a napei xa xapxopavxiAa Kai anoxaipexiaxtiKape). 

AaAtu tou “nice to meet you Peter and take care” 

e vxa AaAei pou “i wish it was under better 
circumstances” 

'Hpxa anixi x^ai enKia xeq aacJjaAeiq pnAa pnAa... 

Tr| Aeuxepa einav pou oxi r| exaipia tou 4)opxr|YOT^ii ev 



va pou aaaei to auxoKivnxo x^ai ev va pou dtJKOuv x^ai 
Kepxeai Kap (eAaAouv to courtery car - Ktbpxeai Kap toanou 
x(ai eijjeq nou pxa niato anixi nou to Bury eanoupxnae 
tou yeAiou o Top. AaAei pou “Ppa KunpionouAAa ev vev 
KKKopppxeci KKKap - AaAei to pppp KaAa o Toppnq pou - 
ev keteoi Kaaa” 

XAXAXA. 

Oi auppa0r)Teq pou ivxa ev pou einav xinoxe eoiei 2 
pepeq nou xouq AaAtu KKKtopxeai KKKappp. 

Av dev eixa x(ai tov Txopn aaaa. 

Auto. .. 

AAAa pexa eaKe<|>TOupouv xi tixav auxo nou EKape tov 
nrixep va aAAa^ei attitude x^ai avxi va pe xanaviaaei eine 
pou aoppi x(ai oxi ev naAaPoq x^ai ekotoe va pou aaaei to 
auxoKivnxo? 

and then it dawned on me. 

AKopa etfjopouv to badge tou voaKopeiou. nepKi va 
evopiae oxi eipai Yiaxpoq :-S 

'Evitoaa napa napa noAAa aainpa oxav pou eine pe 
ucjjoq unodeeaxepou av0ptunou “im thick and stupid” 

aaa AaAtu ivxaAtuq tou pxe xtupa touto? 

TCai pexa oxav eKapa kAik avaouAiaaxr|Ka. 

don’t ever ever ever ever ever make people feel as they 
are worthless or stupid. 

Ev va aaq atfa^tu x^ai 0a aaq dtuKiu yia pa0r)pa 
avaxopiaq axouq pixaiouq. 


i 

13.10.2007: DEMETRIS 

R.I.P. Peraios 3 

ombion: A kind of a “dangerous 
supplement”, marked, scarred 
on a body, post-orgasmically, 
always, already in anticipation 
of (a) crisis OR for a desert avec 
‘agape’. Mindb(l)ogg(l)ing Noise. 
“Avalanche, would you share my last 

pursuit?” (Baudelaire) 

http://ombion.blogspot.co.uk/2007/10/rip-peraios-3.html 
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Molis ematha oti simera ekatedafisan ex oloklirou to 
spiti tis Peraios 3 (Charilaos Dikaios*, 1947). Penthos. Jai 
akoma perimenw tin dimarho na mou apantisei gia tin 
politiki tis oso afora tin arhitektoniki klironomia tis Lefkwsias 

- symfwna panta me tis programatikes tis dilwseis. 

A’sihtir pion! 

Jai skata stous agorastes twn diamerismatwn pou en 
na ktisei o Tsentas. Me to miso sas ekatomyrio ilithioi 
egorazete ena monternistiko aristourgima me pervoli 

- to spiti epien 300 000 lires katakriveia. Twra piaste 
gypsosanida jai open-plan tsikna. Ws jame ftanei o nous 
sas omws. 



*Tin idia stigmi o eggonos tou Dikaiou eshei ekthesi [http://www.art.com.cy/] sti Lefkwsia me 
thematiko pyrina ton opportunismo pou prosferei i lagneia tis erimopoiisis Palias Lefkwsias. 
Pinakes gia to saloni sas anyone? Stin thesi tis apousis viwmenis pragmatikotitas, i afirimeni, 
ektos hronou, anaparastasi. The society of the spectacle, belated. 

I 

02.10.2012 

Tia tt|v ncopcoai] & to Show 
DJ MATOE 

http://djmagos.blogspot.co.uk/2012/10/show.html 

EpiAouca pe evav b-boy nou eyvcopiaa x(ape aro Aai'P 
Tr|v napaoKEuri oxr|v Aepeao. Eniwapev tec; pnupeq 
paq x^ai sinsv pou piav anAti aAAa peyaAn kouPevto, 
epiAouoev yia to b-boying arnv Kunpo aAAa ioxuei 
yia ouAAa to elements, KaxaKpipeia ioxuei yia noAAa 
npapaxa, x^ai snionq oi povo arnv Kunpo. 

AaAsi pou, axe6ov ouAAoi, to 90% aq noupev, Kapvouv 
to yia va deixxouv x^ai of nou ntopa)or|. 

Ev va pnopouaeq va pou nsiq £ aiya xnv peyaAn 
kouPevto, ev auxovonxo. AAAa noaoi to ^ixavvouv xouxov 
ev to 9epav. KaTOKpipsia noaoi nou aaxoAouvrai ev 
evicoaav norre xnv raopioan, n av Tpv eviobaav Kanoxe va 


Touq Kpaxa xaipd eJinxaaav Tr l v oav va M ev umipxev noxxe 
a<J)Ou o vouq xouq ev naq to show. 

TswiKa ene aro vtit(e'iAikki site otov xopo site oto 
piKpocfxovo Tr|v ntopcocn aepoupai Tr|v napanavto nou xnv 
TexviKti ti nou OTt6inoTE aAAo yiaxi povov n ntoptoan ev 
iKavti va (fuel tov eytoiapo nou xnv pear). 

nojpajvoj [porono] -opai PI: 1. axeptb ano Kn. to r)0iKa 
tou KpiTtipia, tov Kavto xeAeitoq avaioOriTO ano n9u<n 
anoipn: riwpiopevoq avBptonoq. Iltoptopevn auveidnon-1| 
(sneKT., yia cuvaicBiipaxa): 'Exei ntoptoBei exai nou va pgv 
aiaBavexai ouxe xapa outs Aung. 2. (oik.) cpavaxiCto Kn., 
tou npOKaAtb evxovo naBoq yia kt.: Tov nobpoooe ps tov 
K ivnpaToypdcJio koi apxiae va nriyaivei axedov KaOe pepa. 
niopio0r|Ka ps Tiqv laxionAoi'a. [Aoy. < eAvot. ntop(to) -obva), 
apx- onp.: 'dnpioupyio ntbpo ae Kaxaypa' 

I 

17.12.2012: KYI1POAEQN 

H pava pot) T^iai to PIK 
Gay Cyprus 

http://gaycypriot.blogspot.co.uk/2012/12/blog-post_17.html 

Aupio <t>euK£i r) pava pou. Epsive pat) pou yia 6 pr|veq. 
lloAAoi ApepiKavoi pivsiaKouv pe to aropa avoixro ps 
to ysyovoq oti exco emcKenxeq yia 6 pnvsq. Ev AaAco evei 
SuokoAo idicoq eneidn ev piAa xnain eyyAeCiKa, ev oSnya 
x£)ai oti Kapsi npensi va to Kapoupe pat). Hxav duaKoAo 
xtjai yia xnv idia dioxi snpene va psivioKEi eaato tuonou va 
aKoAaouj xtjai noAAeq cfopeq ev eiaie xt)eivn n eyito ope^n 
va <t>Koyp£ e£)o ucnspa nou Tr|v SouAsia. Erapvsv xnq 
napsa n KunpiaKn TnAsopaon. Eyopaaa sva Boxee Box 
nou ev aav to Apple TV aAAa sain xt)ai ivrspvET browser 
etoi epnopouoa xt)ai enaitja KunpiaKr) xr|Aeopaori. Apeoxei 
xr|q va Boopei PIK. Ev ei^epto av rjxav KaAr| idea. Tr|v 
nspaapsvn 0opa nou sipxe xt)ai EKaxas 6 pnvsq vopit)o 
enspaas noAAa KaAAixspa dioxi ev eeBtope vsa nou xr|v 
Kunpo. Ev TpopoKpaxnpEvri ya xnv Kpian xt)ai xr|v Tpoixa. 
Onoxe epKopouv eaato nou xr|v douAeia e9eAe va pou 
^ecJiopTUjari ooa okouoe ouAAr) pepa. Kanoxe aKOua xa 
Xtopiq va AaAtu xinoxe Kanoxe eAaAAuv ev pe ko<J>tei va pe 
acjjriaei nauxo. lloAAeq cpopsq eveupitqi pe gv idia nou pou 
spaaiETOuv, n pe to PIK n pe pe onoiodnnoxe nxav ara vea 
xOnvei xr|v npepa. Eain noAAn duvapn n xnAeopaar|. Tt)ai 
H 6ia<|>opa tou ivxaAtoq enepaoe daKaxto xr|v <})opa nou 
eixape xr|v xt)ai xiupa ev Beopaxr|. Av 0a ^avapxei ewa xr|q 
mo on ev eoir| PIK va Bujpei povo MeveyaKr|. 

I 

19.06.2013 

napa7TOTTl£^ 

snowflakes 

http://snowflakes013.blogspot.co.uk/2013/06/blog-post_19.html 

Eipai douAeia. 
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Kapvto naq xeq 13 tbpeq xrjv npepa. 

Apa BeAto 6kio yeupaxa ewe; 

riAnpcovoupe 5 euptb yia va cpape pia aaAaxa x(ai eva 
advxouixq aanoupe. Apa 10 eupto xnv npepa evto pnopei 
va 4>KaA(o axe 40 eupto xnv npepa. 

OuAAoi pouxpa. OuAAoi oi paoxpoi. 

Eixa 6kio KaAouq pavax^epq x^ai enapexnoav x^ai oi 
6kio. Epeiva pe xouq paAaxeq x^a xouq pnaoxapxouq. 

EpKouvxai aripepa x(ai AaAouv paq oute noxa 
diKaiouaxe povo 6kio x(ai ewa aaq dioupe Kounovi. 

EpapeBnKa xouq. 

Eina tou piou tou paoxpoi nvxa aAAo Aio va aaq 
nAnptbvoupe yia va douAeipoupe. 

Tinq ev mavoupe. Moipa^opaoxe xa. Apa ev exco xinoxe 
Aecpxd va kivco coq to xeAoq tou pr|va. 

Ewa apKeijxo va yupecJiKco aAAn douAeia. 

AvexxnKa noAAa npapaxa aAAa oi etoi pe. Zavva xC^ai 
eipaaxe okAoPoi. OuxoAoyiKd noAepo x^ai pexa va aou 
AaAouv yiaxi ev xapoyeAaq; Tiaxi ev exapeq noax naq to 
0enopnouK xOvn xn <JxoTOYpa<t>ia; Tiaxi ev exapeq share? 
EKapav paq pixivyK pe yiaxi ev Kavoupe share! 

TCai yiaxi ev exoupe avx tov paaxpo; 

Ev BeAto pe Koupnape va Btopeiq xa npooconiKa pou. H 
douAeia ev douAeia. 

Ocopto xouq paoxopaq nou EpKouvxai x^ai KaBouvxai 
xfjai Aiouq naq to c(>enopnouK x^ai Bcopouv xeq 
0(oxoypact)ieq paq x(ai ^epto yto. 

OeAei n^va maoei douAeia dape x(ai yia va OKecjjxei 
Kav av 0a xnq Kavei ouvevxeu^n o evaq o paoxpoq eine pou 
va tou dcooco to cJienapnouK xnq va xnv dei awev dpopcfn. 

Ontoq o Kpeaq. nouAioupaoxe.. 

MoAiq eppco aAAou pacjiia nou dapeaa. 

i 

05.08.2013 

O £at)TO^ \iaq 

lGTopi£c; tt|^ N£a^ Aijdpa^ 

http://new.led ras.net/?p=720 

nou tov xtjaipo nou apKecfKOupe va KaxaAapaivoupe 
tov Koapo, ^eKiva pia unoyeia npoanaBeia va pev 
anodexxoupe tov eauxo paq dncoq eivai. 'Oxi anapaixnxa 
dnpioupyiKa, noxxe dev npenei va enavanaueaai, oao Ceiq 
npenei va paBaiveiq x^ai va npoonaBeiq yia va yiveiq koti 
K aAuxepo. Evvoco cpuaioAoyiKa, ooov acjiopd to Koppi paq 
xC^ai to npootono paq. 

Ynapxouv noAAoi nou Kepdi^ouv nou xeq avaotfaAeieq 
nou dnpioupyouv axouq avBptonouq. H piopnxavieq 
yeviKa 0k6AAouv noAAa napanavto Ae0xa apa yopaCeiq 
npo'idvxa, yia va Kapeiq KoiAiaKouq AeyKo, yia va poia^ouv 
xa paAAia aou aav xnq xade xpaoudiiaxpiaq x^ai yia va 
<t>aivouvxai xa putjid aou ouppexpiKa aav xa nenovou0Kia. 

Ynapxouv arepeoxuna xfjai n Koivcovia euvoei ae apa 
eiaai iJJiAoq, pe BeAnpaxiKO niyouvi x^ai cpapdiouq cupouq. 
Enianq, cjiaivexai n Ccuri va ev mo euKoAn apa eiaai 
xaaxniva yKopevixaa pe Aayvo pAeppa x^ai nexaxxd niaco 


koi pnpoaxd xapaKxnpiaxiKd. 

Me paan xouxa xa oxavrapT, ^eKiva pia nou xeq mo 
duaKoAeq avaCnxnaeiq xnq (wnq paq. H avaCnxnan tou 
eauxou paq, xnq Tauxdxnxaq paq x^ai ev xeAei eixe n 

anodoxn eixe n anoppupn- 

Ev pia diadiKaaia duaKoAn, ipuxoc})0dpa xC^ai avouaia. 
MeyaAobveiq x^ai npenei va avexeaai xa neipaypaxa 
tou Koapou yia to Ka0e aou xapaKxnpiaxiKd. Onoxe 
aAAaaeiq nepiPaAAov, avaveobvexai x(ai n npoanaBeia tou 
nepiyupou aou va ae peicoaei. 

Apa pia Ccorj PopPapdifjeaai pe xa cuyKEKpipeva 
oxavrapT KaxaAriyeiq va xa uioBexeiq xtjai va npoonaBeiq 
va aAAaaeiq tov eauxo aou ouxoq ware va nAnpoiq 
xCjai eau xeq npounoBeaeiq. Tnv idia copa, o unoAoinoq 
Koapoq, nepinai^ei ae yia va KaAuipei xeq diKeq xou 
avaacpaAeieq. 'Exai dnpioupyeixe pia auyxuapevn 
Kaxdaxaan nou npocoBei AavBaapeveq eiKdveq x^ai pdAAei 
xouq KaBnpepivouq avBpconouq va aaxoAouvrai ae peyaAo 
PaBpo pe to ntoq xouq avxiAapPdvexai o nepiyupoq xouq. 

MepiKoi nou epaq ae Kanoia cj)dan xnq Ccotiq xouq 
AaAouv, oikki pe, avxiAapPdvovxai to naiyvidi nou naiCexai 
xCai Kaxacjiepvouv va ayamiaouv xnv <|>uan xouq ontoq 
eivai. BonBa n KaAr) napea ae xouxn xnv nepinxtoan xt;ai n 
atoaxn naideia. Kanoioi aAAoi, acpieptovouv xnv ^cufj xouq 
aro va avaAtbvovxai 0Kiapa^ovxaq xinq ntoq va xaaouv 
nevxe KiAa npiv xeq diaKoneq x^ai ncoq va (JjkoAouv xeq 
xpiaieq nou xeq cpTepveq xouq xtopiq va novtiaouv. 

Touxn n napaAoyn x^ai napado^n Kaxdaxaan £V 
npounapxei. Anpioupyeixe, pexadidexe aav xnv apptbaxia. 
Ev yewidpaoxe pe xouxa xa KopnAeL pe xouxeq xeq 
npoadoKieq. Epnr|Ka arnv por) xnq OKetpnq xouxnq, pexa 
nou pia Kou(3evxa nou eixa pe xnv Kopn pou. 

EpAenape piKupaouq x(ai emaaa xnv ayraAia va 
xnv neipa^to. «Eiaai pia npiyKimaaal», eina. «Ev eipai 
npiyKimaaa!» anavxnae pou. «Ti eiaai KaAo;». «Eipai Pea» 
eine pou xt;ai epaAe pe arnv Bean M 01 *. 

i 

12.07.2010 

Ap/f| tou ^apapt)0iou, Tt]Xo\(/ia. 
TO HAI0IO ATPINO 

http://hlithioagrino.blogspot.com/2010/07/blog-post_12.html 



ntoq tfmdxvave eidtoAia Kai eiKdveq oi npoyovoi 
yia va nexuxei to onoio Kuvtiyi; 

'Exai Kai xtbpa. 
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lav unvamapevoi |jna|jnouivoi 
-Kaxomv odnyiwv - 
avaCnToups noio (a)cf>uaiK6 KaxacpuYio 
exei yivei nio «0iAo£;£vo» yia xeAexeq (an-) avGpojmveq, 
ipaxvovxaq xr|v siKova xou Gnpdpaxoq 
axa paxia xou Kd0e dinAavou. 

'Exai paq paGave. 

Tupw ano cjxoxia nAsKxpoviKri, ps xeAexeq puncnq axnv 
i|)su6aia0r|ar| xnq xeAeidxnxaq Kai nepic|)opd eiKoviopaxiov. 
'Exai SripioupYnoav xov ouyxPOvo vEKpavGpumo. 

«...Zombie no go think, unless you tell em to think 
Tell em to go straight 
A joro, jara, joro...» 

(“Zombie” xou Fela Kuti) 



Toxs nou npaoxav xa m0r)KdKia xou 
Arthur C. Clarke. 


«.. .Aoboe oxov apxnvd kouki va cfiuysi xo Koko (DeYYapi. 
Aoboe pe!» 


'Exoi ^£Kivr|oav oi npobxoi opyavoopEvoi vopadeq. Aev 
avxexav xo napapuGi auxo Kai xr|v Konavriaave! 

AAAa xouq niaaave kl’ auxouq. 

And kuvhyouq Kai ouAAeKxeq xouq Kavave yewpyo- 
Kxrivoxpd<})ouq. 

Ttopa xouq opiCouv dpopoAoYia 
-Karipsve Kaiv, Kanpeve ApeA - 
Yia xwpouq napaGepiapou. .. 



Xav £;ec|>xiopevn nopeia oxpaxiwxiov, xpaPape o KaGsvaq 
onou pnopei. Acfou xo KaAoKaipi por|0d Kai xo emxpenei o 

Kaipoq, e; 


Idou o pn-OKenxdpsvoq AvGpwnoq. 
nou 

-oav aAAoq HpaKAtiq - 
PpioKSxai as SiApppa 
Yia xo «def;id» / «apioxepd» 

Kai poAiq Kavei xr)v npajxri Kivnan 
0a avxiAncf)0ei 
-sAsw Papuxnxaq - 
oxi unapxei xo «ndvco» Kai 
-Kupicoq - 
xo «Kdxu)». 

To «edib 0a psiveiq» Kai xo «£0UY£q». 

©a npoxipnoei xr)v emaxpocfn oxo KaGiapa. 

('Oooi xo eppnveuoaxe GeoAoYiKa.eiaxe oe AaGoq 

IoxoAoyio.) 



npobxa napapuGia... 'HAioq, (DeYYapi, Tr| Kainavxou 
avapeoa xouq 
r| GaAaoaa. 

Maq maoavE Kopoida yia xnv aArjGivti xouq xpnorj. 


BAenio ki’ spaq, pia 
cfJuAri xpeAAibv ivdiavoov 
va xpapasi npoq pia ywvia 
Yia va Kavei nopeia 
os KUKAouq. 

Tov xsAsuxaio oxr| osipa xov Kopoideuoupe: 

«Bps pnaq ki’ eioai YiavKnq;» 

Ma r| <J>uAri eivaixoaKiopevn, 
xaAaopsvri. 

Eepeiq, apa Kaveiq xo AaGoq va sioai napobv os xeAexeq 
paOKsq Kai «noAixiopev£q»... pexa xiq KouPaAaq 
paO oou onou ki' av xaGsiq. Aq oipovxai oi eiKoveq. XxsSov 
VEKpo^obvxavsq ki' auxeq ... Koixave xov sauxo xouq va 
oxEKExai anevavxi, va paipoudiCei, va Kxumexai ps xo 
K£(|)dAi axouq Koppouq Evoq paYepevou daaouq 
H axa nayKaKia evoq unaiGpiou soxiaxopiou n an’ xr)v 
nuAg axpaxonedou n . ■. 



'H oxa Ppaxia 
Evoq (fapou anaxr)Aou. 
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Poucfxbvxaq oAkooAouxo Aukioko, 
nAripdjvEiq 0dpo 
oxov koGe cDsouddpxn. 

KaAoi ki’ auxoi. 

cDuyaps an’ xa Kxtipaxa xouq Kai naAi... va xouq 
pnpooxa paq. KaxavaAobvovxaq eva onoiodrinoxe npoiov 
... ouaiaaxiKa nAnpibvco Kai Yia xr|v Kapnavia nou 0a xo 
cpepei oxo xpaneO, oxo xepi, axo puaAo pou. KaxaAaPsq; 
nAripwvw -nepav xou xaPspvidpn -xnv sxaipsia nou ps 
xn osipa xr|q nAgpiovsi 6ia4>npioxr| & KavaAapxn Yia va xr| 
onpdj^ouv Kai -exoi -va aYopaaoj. 

«nooa xpwoxatu Apxovxa;» 

noAixiKwq idia npaxxoupe. npipodoxoupe auxouq nou 
0a paq opiCouv xo nioq Coups Kai psxa entoxpe(|>oupe oxo 
KaGiapa. Avapevovxaq diaxaYeq. 
nioq va CecpuYEiq opcoq; 

Acfou spaGsq axiq auvd^Eiq, 
nAripajvE xwpa Ke^oAiko. 

EYK£(|>aAiKd; 


Ti AsYaps; A! -£(f>xiopevn nopsia oxpaxitoxwv... 

'Oxav spyaCa auxsq xiq cpobxo, n KaxaxaCn tojv 
veoouAAekxwv aKopn 6ev eixe apxiosi. Maq xnv Sedovs 
npoxxsq ps unoupyouq, Kapspsq, Enionpoxnxsq. Idppaxo 
vuxxa SsiCavs Kai xnv Nxepi Moup os poAo nsCovauxn. 

A ps cDsouSapxEq! I~ia nooo aKopa 0a Kpupsoxs nioio and 
oxpaxsupaxa -6iKa paq Kai xcov dAAwv; 

nspa an' xiq EiKovsq xapsvwv napadsiocov [http:// 
hlithioagrino.blogspot.com/2009/10/paradise-lost. html] 
nou paq xdKpuv KaGnpepiva, eivai Kai auxri n avayKn xouq 
va Kxunavs xa puaAa xou Kd0s veou pavauaa... ae EKeivn 
aKpipioq xnv nAiKia nou sxoipaCovxai va avoi^ouv cpxspd. 

Mnaq Kai Kaxacfispsi Kavsiq xouq va C£<Tuyei. 

Ta CopKia Kai xa eidooAa yia xsAsxsq pouvxou aKopn 
Couv Kai paoiAeuouv. Eupwnn 2010. niooo and xov xaxaxsq 
npooSsuxiapo paq... xov noAixiapo paq... KpuPoupe 
axoaAa xnv aioGnon Kai xnv aioGnTiKii xnq 0oPiopsvnq 
ayeAnq nou oi nY£T£d xnq diaxaooouv va 0ouvxapsi oxov 
sxGpo n oxov YKpepo. 

npwxn evoxn n Mn ouppexoxn Kai apxioav naAi va 
wpuovxai oi iGuvovxsq yia xouq (fuYoaxpaxouq. Ta «6iko 
paq» naidia psPaia oxnv aneE/o, oi «aCioi» yia SoKipoi, 
oi Kaxnxoupsvoi yia xiq sidiKsq duvapsiq .. .Kai yia 


napadsiYpaxiopo aq xnv nAnpwosi Kavsvaq avxippnoiaq r| 

ipuxdKiaq. 

Aev nexuxE n KOivioviKii Gnxsia Aev Kai xdjpa aK£(|)xovxai 
va xouq pavxpdjoouv as eiSiko oxpaxonsda. 'Exoj KaAuxspn 

npoxaon. 

Acfiou ouvaivsi Kai pia KuPspvnon «apiox£pr|»: 

Ixov Kaiada! 



Ti sAsya nspuoi; 

[http://hlithioagrino.blogspot.com/2009/07/radio-silence. 

html] 

«Aev anoAu0r|Kap£ noxsq». 

AKopa PyaCoupE OKoma oxnv nuAn. 

Mnv pou OKiaCeoxs opioq Apxovxsq. H aysAn 0a 
napapsivsi oxn povaSa Yia va ekxeAeoei xo Ka0r|Kov xnq. 
AnAa pExaKivEixai n Movada. To paGaxs xo KoAno. 

Oi 6 e Avevxokxoi 0a ouvGAiPouv, 0a aAAoxpuoGouv, 

0a svxaxGouv... 0a unnpsxnoouv. Ki’ av cpuyei Kavsiq 
OKaoxoq... piKpo xo koko. .. anAa nasi yia Aiyo va oaq 
unnpextioEi aAAou. 

Aiyo 0EUYEI xo puaAo, psxa EmaxpscpEi as xonia 
opiapsva and Kaipo: oxa KannAEia oaq, os didefopouq 
Xwpouq ouvaCewv, pnpooxa and oGovsq, avapsoa os 
EiKovsq nou opiCexs sosiq. 

Ttupa KaxaAapaivoo Yiaxi Kai oxiq diaKoneq n oxov onoio 
Xpovo AapPdvoupE xn diaxayn «£A£u0£poq»... oi didcpopEq 
«Apxsq» paq GeAouv oe xwpouq npOKaGopiapsvouq Kai 
KaxaAAnAa SiappuGpiopsvouq. 

Apa a<t>nvav npaypaxira sAsuGspa 
xa pnavia xnq AysAnq... 

[http://mpoufles.blogspot.com/2010/07/blog-post.html] 
0a xavaps noAuxipsq oxiYpsq pe/oe aAAsq napaoxaosiq. 

Evio xibpa, ps xn por|0£ia ouppoAwv, sidwAiov, 
xeAexoov. .. padiCoups aYepwxa oav Cecjjxiopsvn oxpaxia nou 
XpsidCsxai Kai ipaxvsi Kanoio NanoAeovxa, Kanoio CopKi. 
Auxo xo poAo naiCoups oxiq napaAisq. 

Kpaxaps OKoma pnaq Kai paq xnv kovei o sxQpoq 
r| snioxpsipsi Kanoioq Mov-apxnq and Kpuc|>d KoAnioKO 
n... av niaosixo CopKi.. 

nspvaps xnv wpa oe napaAisq EKXsAwvxaq diaxayEq! 

«... Attention 
Quick march 
Slow march 
Left turn 
Right turn 
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About turn 
Double up 
Sa-lute 
Open your hat 
Stand at ease 
Fall in 
Fall out 
Fall down 
Get ready 
Halt!» 



Movo ttou... otov to puaAo 0 eAei va (fuysi... 0a (fuyei 
pel Aev to KpaTaei tcapia 6iaTayr|. rla Aiyo, vai. Ti’ aoro 
aKopn ipaxvoups anoKpu0a AEATA oxnpciTiopsva orouq 
ppaxouq. Espsiq, to AsAto navra r|Tav n riuAn. To A 
... [eivai] n nuAn acppayiopevn. Apxn. Auto anpaivsi. 
Kapia Sisf;oSoq. (DsouSapxnq, E0vapxnq, XTpaTapxnq, 
KavaAapxnq, Opadapxnq, KoppaTapxnq, orapaTnpoq Kai 
anonAnptupn. 

Apxn anpaivsi TsAoq. 

(Dopoq. 


«l16aa xpojoraa) einape;» 
«Ordaaaaaah!» 

'EAa optuq nou Kai n riuAn eivai npopAnpa... Ttupa, 
Pyaivu) £t;iu n eniarpecpa) naAi ae Kanoio psoa; 

.qoAsT. uoi0upapan uot nxpA. 

Mia nap 
ayioyti 

cDAts-M aTia-iP ap la, 
ipeuTiKa. 

Ntuuo|juiqqq... 


I 

01.11.2013: NIKOI AAZAPOY 

Oi /a^ioXioi TOD tottod 
TO 8£VTp0O7TlT0 

http://to-dentrospito.blogspot.co.uk/2013/11/blog-post.html 

'Otov npouv 9 xpovtuv si6a svav xapoAio navtu oth 
po0Kia paq tO sina to tou A0naivnn nou paq ecpepve 
ipoupia oto pnaKKaAAiKO. Anavafa pou AaAei evi pnoptu 
va 0tuptu £toi npapa, to mo aaairipo Cjuov! 'Eniasv pia 
aKouna nou nPpsv TOaps, spiipsv tov kotoi tO sniTTiuaev 
tov pnpooTa ora EKnAnicra pa0Kia pou. MoyaAtovovTaq 
aKOua 6id(popa yia Touq aKKavvopourrEq, dntuq oti apa oe 
S aKKCiaouv ev as ^anoAouv EKToq tO av <J>K£iq navtu otov 
( poupvo tQti ayKavioEiq TpEiq cpopeq! 'Etuxe va Stu payKEq 
va Touq paAAouv Toiapa psoa oto OTopa T(ai va poucpouv 
psxpi nou sijjocpouaav nou aocpufta. ApKsijia va Touq 
oupna0tu nou naTpiKov svotikto T^ai avTipaTaiopov nporra 
Apa ^spsiq oti svav nAaopav ev okoko T^ai Sexetoi tooov 
noAspo yia Tr|v spcpaviaiiv tou, oi ouvsippoi ev npotpavsiq. 

H oupna0£ia optuq eyivEv 0aupaopoq ooov Epa0aiva 
yia to toAsvto Touq. 





ZKscpTou oti n yA(oooa Touq nou sv ioia ps to atupav 
Touq EKTivaooETai oe KAaopara SsuTspoAEnTOu yia va 
aixpaAunioouv Tr| Asia Touq, o voupoq Touq exei psyaAo 
pr|Koq T^ai to pon0a va oKapcpaAAdjvouv, to pa0Kia Touq 
Kivouvrai avs^apTriTa psTa^u Touq yia va sAsyxouv 360 
poipsq T^ai to mo svruntuoiaKo nou aAAaooouv xpobpaTa 
avaAoya ps SidOsori T^ai nspipdAAov. 

ApKEipa ctTunriv EKorpaTsiav eoiei xpovia. 
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npiv AAisq pspsq emaoa svav nou riPpa orr|v auAri yia 
va napoo ctto oxoAsio. Kapvtu to k60e xpovo yiaTi ev pia 
suKaipia va piAriooups yia touto to 0aupaard (too T(ai va 
£uaia0r|Tonoir|0ouv to KonsAAou0Kia unsp tou. Mia xapa, 
scpspa tov oniTi T(ai dc|>r|Ka tov arr|v ano0r|Kr| tuonou 
va sPpoo oopa va tov ^anoAuooo Kanou paKpua nou Touq 
Karrouq paq. Tr)v npspa nou r|Tav va to Kapoo Enpoas^a 
nooq r|Tav a6uvapoq, snspnaTav Kovra arr| yn T^ai nooq 
arr|v T^oiAiav tou sfexcbpiCeq a<t>Ka psoa. 

H psyaAn Kopn pou sins pou snsiSri sixs 6 ei sva 
vroKipavTEp oti ev noAAa SuokoAo va sPpouv Tono 
va yEvviiaouv, £^ou0£voovouvrai T^ai noAAsq (fopsq 
ns0avioKOuv arr|v anoTuxnpevri npoonaOsia. To oKaipipo 
nou npsnsi va Kapouv ev noAAu... 

'Eijia^a arov youyAnv to nooq pnopouaaps va 
por|0nooup£. 'Epa0a oti apa tou paAsiq sva kouti opnAo ps 
appo EAacfpooq ppsypEvr) pnopouv va oKatpouv Acikko T^ai 
va yEvviiaouv T^ai pETa va tov poAdoaouv. 'Etoi EKdpapsv. 

Msaa oe 20 oopsq EOKaips 1 Aokko aAAa ev tou apsas, 

EOKaijJS SsuTEpo aAAsq Toosq tbpsq T(ai eyewhoev to ac|)Kd oi piKpsq E^spsuvriTpiEq! 

TOU. 

pa povo 22; sinEv r| pEYaAri nou r^spsv oti 
YEW ouv navtu nou 30 auvr|0(uq. 



oto aKaipipo, ev noAAa to pdoava Tr)q pavaq... 



poAiq apxiaaps OKaiJnpo, supr|Ka! 






ETOipo to EKKoAanTnpid paq! 

EoKaipapEv, s^sOaipapEv to spaAapsv to psoa 
os rrannsp navtu os xoAiki Ka0apov TCai oAoioia 
orr|v vrouAana. Ttupa unopovti 6-9 privsq, av ev 
YO viponoiripEva 0a Exoups poaiouq xapaiAsovrEq yia. 
anEAsuOspujor). H pava Yupi^ei sAsuOspn nAsov ora 
Xtupa<t>Kia. 


Ss^ia pia anoTuxnpsvri Tpuna, apiorspa 
navtu r) poAtup£vr|... 
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I 

15.08.2010 

To 7rot)Txlv 6 ev sivai ;tkiov K^ajisvov 
Aceras Anthropophorum: 

O Aceras Anthropophorum £v 
sva piKpov (porov rr\q oiKoy£V£ia<; 
tcov op/i5£cov. B^aoxa ;ra^ x£^ 
^£poKa(pKd^£^. Zr\ja Mda npapaxa 
yia va ^fj(7£i: £^£t)0£p(av, i^an/iav 
X^ai £^d/lOX£^ t)^lK£^ 7rpoi)7TO0£(T£l^. 
Ht\\\ KtOTpOV £^lX,£l(pXT|V ^oyco 
xi]^ a>.odpKaaxri^ avamvZfiQ. Av 

K(X7TOlO^ XOV 5£l K&TtOV , VO p£V XO 7T£l 
KOV£VOU. NO pot) 7T£\|/£l pf|Vt)pOV VO 

^ap£v va 0at)pd(TOt)p£v xa cpKiopa 
xot) pa^iv xov A7rpiX,i]v. Y^ooxoupai 
oxi §£ 0a xaa^a^axf|CTC 0 oxi piaaxa 
yvpov. Ava^xco x^ai ahhov ddotx; 
aV0pCO7TO(p£pOt)(T£^ U)££^ 7TOt) X£lVOt)V 
va ^l/Xl(pXOt)V. 

http://acerasanthropophorum.blogspot.co.uk/2010/08/ 

blog-post_15.html 



O titXoq tou apGpou 0a pnopouaev va niav “avayKri yia avaKCuviariv iriQ KunpiaKriq 
YXcbaaaq”. Aeco YXcbaaaq 6ioii n KunpiaKp SiaXsKioq eaiei KAI arpaxo, KAI vauxiKO iCiai aucpcpcova 
pie xov opiapo tou YXcoaaoXoYOu Ma£; Baivpaix [http://el.wikipedia.org/wiki/AiaXeKToq] pnopei 
Kanoioq va jr\\j anoKaXeaei T^iai YXcbaaa oncoq oXeq Teq SiaXeKrouq tou Koapou nou enripav to 
oroTOuq Tpq YXcbaaaq. To apGpov eivai OKOTaXXriXov Yia avriXriKOuq kotco tcov 18, yia aepvoTucpouq 
opGoSo^ouq xpicmavouq, n yia apGpOYpacpouq tOcii cpavaTiKOuq avaYvcbareq tou XpiarocpKiaq 
rouoTq. Acpiepcbvco Tpv avapTnar] arov (Doipov navoYicoTiSriv [http://epanagiotidis.blogspot.com/] 
nou pou epaGev pe to Ypcufna tou noXXa npapaTa Yia ti"|v YXcbaaa. 

To x^unoiv, r) pouKavri, to pexiva, o a(J>dvxCioq, to 
npooiaopav, eivai npapaxa ri npaJjeiq nou 6ev eivai nAeov 
Xpnoipa axr|v KaBnpspivoxnTav xwv Kunpaiwv. Oi Aefeiq 
nou xa onpaivouv eJjnxaoxriKav mAe. Av 6ev epeivav 
nounoxe ypappeveq, eneOavav, ri ev va neBavouv pa^iv pe 
xouq xeAeuxaiouq xpnoxeq xouq. 

Aq nav eiq to koAov. 'Hpxav aAAeq. 'Exoupev xwpa 
novxiKiv, exoupev Aanxo, xapnoupKe, auxoKivnxoSpopov. 

H yAwooa avaKaiviCexai. Eivai npapav Cwvxavov. AaAei to 


T^iai o cDoipoq navayiwxiSnq nou ev xOai Ka0nynTriq OT ° 
naveniaxripiov. 

Ze ouAAeq xeq yAwaaeq, apav oi aBpobnoi BeAouv 
va nouv kciti x(iai Aei0KOuvxai xeq Ae^eiq yia va xo 
eKcppaaouv, SaveiCouvxai nxouq nou aAAnv Ae^qv 
xr)q KaBnpepivoxnxaq, xpn oi P onol wvxaq xpv eiKOvav 
nou napioxavei napapoAiKa. "Oxav Kanoioq eBeAev 
va xapaxinpiaei evav noaiKov a0pwnov, aauventiv, 
aau00epovxoA6yov, nou 6ev pnopeiq va Paoiaxeiq navw 
tou, nou pnopei va oe npoSwoei yia xnv napapiKptiv 
iSioxeAeiav, nou 6ev oepexai pe aBpwnouq pe lepa, nou 
axr| oKeipnv xou xQai povov epKexai oou ^oAoq peq xa 
pouBouvia xOai avaKaxoiaapav eiq xo axopaaoiv, avxi va 
Kdxaei va xa nei xouxa ouAAa, einev ev KoxaipooiuAAoq. 

'Eaiei exoi Ae^eiq nou eKaxavxriaav npoPAnpaxiKeq 
Sioti n daviKii eiKova eyivnv napioxnpsvn pe xov xpovov. 
'Oxav eAaAev o nannouq pou xr)q xapTcopevriq tou 
« noupeKKa pou», xa noupeKKia, xo ^axapiq, yevviKd, 
rixav pia yAuKa onavia. H avapri r| ^aanpapexixOn H Tav 
npoiov nou e<t>Kaivvev AAiouq pnveq xou xpovou wq nou 
eixav yaAav oi xaoupeq nou xov Mar|v wq xov Zexxeppnv. 
Irippepa yaAav oi cpappeq cJikciAAouv yupou - yupou xou 
xpovou, to ^axapiq KaxavaAwvvexai pe xouq xovouq, 
tOcu xa noupeKKia 6ev eivai evav Suaeupexov anaviov 
yAuxOoxiKOv. TAukci exei aoiAia va BKiaAe^eiq. 

Av neiq xr|q ayannq aou noupeKKa pou, ev va ae 
TmaAei xOai kouAAoucJiov. Ti 0a xnq neiq opwq xnq wpaiaq 
nou Kpaxeiq peq x'ayKaAAia aou; TOai koukAo pou va 
xr)q neiq, oi KOUKAeq Sev exouv xpv povaSiKOxnxav x^iai 
xr)v aKpipeiav nou eixav npiv. Akuo eupw x^iai yopa^eiq 
Kive/ouv. 

©eAoupev aAAeq Ae^eiq va eK0paaoupev xr|v 
eKaxaonv paq pnpoaxa axnv opopKiav, pnpoaxa axnv 
povaSiKOxnxav. nepxiKa pou, nefpuva pou, noupeKKa 
pou, KOUKAapa pou, eivai Ae^eiq napwxnpeveq. H eiKova 
xr)q Ae^nq Tpq SaveiKriq aAAa^ev peq xr)v (favxaaiav xou 
Koapou xOai Sev eKcppa^ei to nepiexopevov nou pevei to 
iSiov. 

... rioAu ndKxiSoq aSupeAeoTepa, yaAaKxoq AeuKOTepa, 
uSaxoq anaAwxepa, nriKxiSwv eppeAeoxepa, innou 
yaupoxepa, poSwv appoxepa, ipaxiou eavou paAaKwxepa, 
xpuoou xipioxepa eAeev r| Zanifw axr|v noupeKKav 
n'ayanav. 

riwq 0a noupev oripepa «upaTiou eavou paAaKWTepa»; 
Axe yia xouxa va noupev piKpoc)>ipnpopaAouca pou pe 
paAAia paAaKdxxepa nou xo pexa^iv, Axe va noupev 
mo aKpiPn xOai nou xo nAou^aKiv xo Coucci. Me xi 0a 
avxiKaxaaxnaoupev opwq ouAAeq xCieiveq xeq Ppiaieq 
nou paaiCouvxai navw oe piav Ka0oAiKr|v unoxipnonv oe 
enoxeq tou napeA0ovxoq; llwq 0a neiq “nourre”; llwq 0a 
neiq nouxxepaxa, nouTxe<|>Keiq, nouxxiv KAapevov...; llwq 
0a xapaxTripiaeiq oAa auxa xa annwpeva pouxuponaiSa 
nou Sev avxexouv xo napapiKpov ^opioxov oxpaxo ti 
oxnv 4>oiTr|TiKr|v eoxiav, nou Sev epaBav va xeipiCovxai 
xn Cwri apa xouq AaAei Kanoioq “oxi”, nou xouq epa0av 
oi piKpoaoxoi npwxeuouoiavoi yoveiq xouq va xa 0eAouv 
oAa xOai va ppv Sivouv xinoxa, nou Sev xoApouv va 
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(})kouv vuxxav e^w Sioti cpoouvxai xpv voooiav xouq, nou 
anex0avouvxai va napnaxrioouv peq xpv c|)uar|v Sioti 
0a xouq Kaxaooioouv oi aonaAa0oi xo x^iouvoupKov 
xOv D&G; riaAia nou ouAAoq o Koopoq unoxipav xeq 
yevaixOeq, aKopa xOai oi iSieq, eAaAouoapev eiq xov 
oxpaxov «ev nouTxoAeuKwaidxriq». 

riaAia, nou oi yevaixOeq emaxeuKav xwv nanawv, 
e0ewpouoav xpv nepioSov ^nM a P lQl< r v T^iai Kaxwxepnv 
pioAoyiKiiv Aeixoupyeiav. Ynoxipouoav acjjdvxaoxa xov 
eauxov xouq nou xo owpav xouq eKoupaAav xouxnv xnv 
Kaxapav. Ze onpeiov nou va c^avTaoxeixe oxo xwpKov 
pou, apav entiaivveq veKKAriaiav, epexpaq e^w nou xpv 
nopxav nooeq xwpKaveq rixav pe nepioSov. EpeiviaKav 
no^w va pev n^HMopioouv xov oikov tou 0eou! Ze exoi 
KoivwviKeq ouv0tiKeq, xo va anoKaAeoei Kanoioq xov veov 
nou enepiypaijjapev mo navw «poxav», exTunav Kevxpov 
Xwpiq va Kdxaei va Siriyeixai Aenxopepeieq. Mia poxa ev 
Kaxwxepn aKopa x^iai nou xov nouxxov. 

Zrippepa xov nouxxov epa0apev xOai ayanoupev 
xov, iSiwq Aoupevov. H yAuKa xou Sev epKexai nou xr|v 
unoxipnonv, n nou xnv aocJiaAnv xou xPH^nv oav neSiov 
eKoneppaxwonq, n nou xnv eniSei^nv Suvapewq navw xou. 
Anoxxnoev xapax T nP av > oxnpav, onpeiov G, pupw0Kiav 
aAAnv nou xa paKxnpiSia xa nayiaxiKa, Koupepav 
aio0nTiKdv pe aio0noiaKeq npoeKxaaeiq. Aev eivai 
povov na0nTiKoq va unoKeixai x(iai va unopevei. riiavvei 
npwxoPouAieq xwpiq va avxpenexai xOai and nioxa onou 
epnopnsv va naei va xopeipei navw pavixoq xou o piAAoq 
x'aSpwnou, eyivnv nioxa anoyeiwanq nou eKxo^euKei 
to ^euKdpiv ae napaSeioouq nou rixav amaoxoi yia xpv 
naAiav enoxnv (e^w nou xa pnoupSeAAa). 

Na neiq xou apiaxepou ivxeAAe^iouaA pnAoyKep 
arippepa nouq ev “xo nouxxiv xo KAapevov”, npoo(3aAAeiq 
to nouxxiv nou ev o KaAAuxxepoq auvTpocJioq eiq xa 
nSoviKa aou xa^i0Kia yia xov napaSeioov. T(iai apav 
npoapdAeiq xov aAAov, laoxnxa Sev unapxei, xC^iai n n^ovri 
peaa axnv e^ouoiav xOai xouq xaJjiKouq aywveq neBaivei 
yia va yivei npwaq (ii Kpivov). 'Eppexe pou piav AeSlv nou 
va AaAei auxov nou eAaAev oxnv enoxnv xnq unoxayriq xnq 
yevaiKaq n cppaon «xo nouxxiv xo KAapevov»! 

riwq 0a neiq xou aAAou oripepa “Ppwponnouaxe”, 
oxapaxa xa nnouoxepaxa, ennouoxeipeq, nnouaxn xO 
avooxe, nou xnv oxiypriv nou oripepa aSpwnoq nou 
epwxeuKexai aSpwnov eivai npwxa anoAa aSpwnoq. 
AiacpopexiKoq pev, aSpwnoq Se. H avxponri xnq 
op0o5of;nq aKoAaaiaq mavvei povov xouq op06Sof;ouq, 
xOai aKopa xC^iai nou xouq op06Sof;ouq mavvei povov xouq 
mo pouAAaeq. Apav 0eAeiq va neiq oxi evaq noAixiKoq 
ckAwocv, oxi naei oav xnv aoupiav onou 4>uaiiaei o 
aepaq, oxi ev naAia0pwnoq va unoKpivexai pnpooxapnq 
ae naxpiwxiKouq aywveq evw axnv ouoiav xpnoiponoia 
xouq aywveq xC^iai xa Koppaxa oav aooavoep yia va maoei 
xOeivov nou Sev pnopei va yopaaei pe Aec^xa, av Sev eiaai 
paxaiaxriq npoq xouq opocpuAdcJiiAouq, AeicpKouvxai Ae^eiq 
yia va ePpeiq piav nou va xa AaAei ouAAa. «Bpe nnouaxn 
pe to SinAwpav, Kapveiq pnTopiAAiKKiv;» einev Kdnoxe o 
AQvoq xou Aepeoiavou noAixiKavxn... 


To va xpnoiponoirioei pia yAwaoa Ae^eiq napapoAiKa 
Snpioupyei npopAnpav xOai oxnv PaaiKtiv Ae^nv apav 
aAAaooouv oi KOivwvieq. Tov opo<t>uAdc|>iAov nwq 0a 
xov anoKaAeoeiq yia va pe npoapdAeiq xpv a0pwnKiav 
xou nou xnv oxiypriv nou nnouaxnq anpaivei enianq 
anaxewvaq, ipeuxnq, avri0iKoq, naAia0pwnoq; 

Tov noAixiKov nou unoypacjiei xnv aveyeponv oyKwSouq 
vaou oupavo^uoxn peq Tnv naAiav xnv noAnv, ev exn 
2010 ae npwxeuouaav eupwnaiKOu Kpaxouq, yia va eoiei 
anAa xo Koppav xou xnv euvoiav xou apxiemoKonou x^iai 
xdeivoq xouq axaupouq npoxipponq twv Oeouowv x^iai 
xwv 0eo<t>oPoupevwv xi 0a xov neiq; llwq 0a xapaxTnpioeiq 
xoanv eAAenJinv euaio0noiaq yia xnv noAixiaxiKriv 
KAnpovopiav piaq loxopiKtiq noAnq nou evav SnpoxiKov 
apxovxav; Na xov neiq «yapov»; Ti (Jnaiaiv oi yapoi oi 
onoioi Kapiav eu0uvnv Sev cpepouv yia xnv noAixioxiKriv 
pi/epiav xwv avaxoAixiKwv aBpwmvwv koivwviwv; Na xov 
neiq XTnvov; Ti 0xaioiv xa ^wa yia xnv a0AioxnTav piaq 
naiSeiaq nou Snpioupyei a0pwnouq exoipouq va Kdpouv 
noAepov yia xnv loxopiKriv xouq KAnpovopiav xpv iSiav 
oxiypriv nou oi iSioi aaeAyouv navw xpq yia va Kdpouv xa 
SiKa xouq pixoia; 

XpeiaCoupaaxiv eneiyovxwq veeq Ae^eiq, veeq 
eK0paoeiq oxnv KunpiaKtiv SiaAexTOV. EneiSii Sev 
eipai xnq axeipaq KpixiKtiq, paAAw xOai yw evav piKpov 
Ai0apaKiv. BaAAw piav Aiaxav nox^ieiveq xeq (fpdaeiq 
nou xpn°iP°noiw apav Aeiipouv oi unapxouaeq. Ze aaq va 
cpavTaoxeixe xo vonpav. 

— naAioAaov xou paxTovaq (avxi ppwpiopeve, 
ppwponnouoxe ii nouxxe aAouxe) 

— AAepxa xou rouivxoouq (avxi npixxn nou paq xa 
Kapveiq naxxixoueq) 

— rietpSpopiov xpq MaKapiou (avxi aapdpaAAov, 
nnouoxonpapav) 

— Aevxpov xnq Aiayopou (nAeov avunapKxe <t>oiKe) 

— XapxCiv ayavwxov (a^eaxe, XTnvov, yape) 

— BoAixOnv oxpepAov (axpnore, nnouaxn) 

— Poxooq aKaxepyaoxoq (avxi XTnvov) 

— Anpoaioypacjie (avxi ipeuxonnouoxe, anaxewva) 

— rioaKaxiSnv xou anonaxou xou anAuxou (auxov Sev 
eivai Sikov pou, xo nPpa ae pnAoyK piaq Kopouq, 
aAAa Sev a00upoupe xo pe<t>epevq napoAov nou xo 
uio0exnaa) 

— Anoxuxnpsvn xnAeonxiKri napouaiaoxpia 

— riooKOunnSov xou SeppaxoAoyou (avxi yeponnouoxe 
ri yeponouxxe, nnouaxn tO avoaxe) 

— EAia xou TxaAax xOai xou XpiaxocpKia (auxov eivai 
aoxeTov aAAa xo PaAAw yia pnovouq). 
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Ingratiation 

is facilitated by Nokia phone chargers and 
HDMI adaptors. 

A rudimentary system that works 


ex gratia 

Soup stock, lye, diseased feet, mac l n’ 
cheese, fermentation 

These short-lived habits are markers of 
horizontal affection 

Scales, thermometers and pedometers 

are the un-progressive tools of supreme 
stability 

Absolute safety 
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Harmony 

is fastened by raw singing pores drawn open 
by pasta water, crystal toxins, epidermis pressed 
on gritted wet tiles, Hoya, weak structures and 
caked irrigation. 

On a Tumi travel strap 

hairs from two heads 

discreetly co-sign the sentiment 


Easement 

You are canned tomatoes, 

Sweet and casual, 

like a Trix stuck to the upper lip. 
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THE ALLEGORY OF THE WALLPAPER 


<£> THE ALLEGORY OF THE WALLPAPER 
Cyprus Team of the 14 th International 
Architecture Exhibition La Biennale di Venezia 


The story that follows constitutes an 
allegory. It takes place in an undefined 
time and place. It represents ideas and 
conceptions. Any resemblance to reality 
(characters or events) is not at all coincidental; 
it is contrarily deliberate. 

Once, there was a city built in the middle, 
and specifically in the exact geographical 
center of the Land. The city had no particular 
beauty, no coastline, no riverfront, neither 
a forest, nor a valley. It was merely erected 
on a strategic point, facilitating connection 
and commuting with the entire countryside. 

It had been developed along a main city 
axis, being oriented from north to south. An 
arcade aggressively intersects the main axis, 
that connects both sides from west towards 
east. The East side and the West side were 
identical twins. 

The architecture was mainly generic, the 
buildings were erected to accommodate 
the city’s growing requirements as a 
newly declared administrative capital, of a 
lately declared independent state. A few 
interspersed features serve as landmarks 
and as reminders of previous colonial times. 
An uninterrupted Renaissance fortification 
encircles the city. A Venetian column, 
an arch, an Oriental bath and a Gothic 
cathedral, constitute some of its architectural 
spectacles. In modern times, when our story 
takes place, architecture has relinquished a 
redundant, generic expression of the recently 
declared administrative capital. 

Similar to other cities built adjacent to a 
beautiful natural landscape, our city desired a 
chance to stimulate and provoke the citizens’ 
life, architecture and urban growth. The City 
council agreed to decorate the city with a 
Wallpaper! The idea was instantly seized 
upon by everyone, in a group-decision¬ 
making process. Once the decision was 
made, a troop of renowned architects and 
artists from all over the country responded 
by springing into action. Hundreds of donors 
and organizations, placards and logos 
were already placed adjacent to the freshly 
depicted landscapes. According to the 
sources’ testimony, the construction was 
developed into an on-going endless process, 
where artists kept depicting even seasonal 
changes. 


Suspended along the center, the newly 
created Wallpaper was screened on both 
sides of the city. A polyphony of various 
sceneries - mountains, volcanoes, waterfalls 
and Amazonian forests - composed the 
landscape. The ongoing creation left the 
artists overcome with satisfaction. 

Architects reacted to those sceneries 
and sensitively adapted their architecture, in 
respect to the depicted landscapes. That was 
a turning point in the City’s evolution; whereby 
the Wallpaper was screening ideas reflecting 
its architecture, and vice versa. 

The wallpaper became a continuous 
confrontation of a dynamically changing city 
to an imaginary world: a collective excess 
of imaginary landscapes overlaid upon each 
other - an accumulation of the city’s public 
fantasies. 

With the passage of time, people seemed 
to be pleased. The Wallpaper had evolved 
and updated daily, undergoing change from 
an animated painting to an information board. 
Newsletters, updates, announcements and 
advertisements had been integrated among 
the natural features. Architecture demanded 
to digest, adapt and reflect on an surplus of 
information, projected on the Wallpaper. 

The people’s council did not take into 
account the undesirable outcome that the 
Wallpaper, suspended along the middle of the 
city, would create a division. The presence of 
the Wallpaper as a visual obstacle led both 
sides to grow apart, creating a confrontation 
between them. On the other side, the 
Wallpaper depicted correspondingly different 
sceneries. While screening at both sides 
different ideas and backgrounds, both parts 
(initially sharing the same history), were now 
confronted with different aspirations for 
their future. An aggressive megalomania, a 
massive building and a developing operation 
while both emerging and growing in height, 
were more and more confrontational to their 
alter egos. Year after year, heavily exposed 
and absorbing that information, the City 
ended up as a visually non-comprehensive 
settlement with significant changes on both 
sides. The space became the battlefield of 
conflicting ideologies, materials, typologies 
and structures. 


An alarmed awakening of the City facing 
a blank Wallpaper to the echo of sirens! The 
scenery was covered over with white paint 
and “out of budget” was written down in bold 
letters. A newly powered domain established 
new rules, giving an end to the madness of 
the Wallpaper. A congestion of cars, horses 
and people were queuing to view the blank. 

An absolute emptiness! Only the delirium of 
the people, the whinny of the horses, and the 
noise made by the cars, filled the scenery with 
substance. Any sense of vision was gone. A 
feverish ‘Horror Vacui’, a colorless end on the 
pantone of the City’s horizon, a farce that led 
the city to be known as: the city of the lost 
History. 

With the passage of time, the Wallpaper’s 
layers were scraped by people or washed 
away by the rain the wind or eaten by 
termites, gradually revealing different 
landscapes. Stories from different eras were 
surprisingly appearing, and again the city 
rediscovered its history. Like an “exquisite 
cadaver”, images were collectively revealing 
and assembling compositions. History 
evolved, like a dream from which there 
would be no awakening, like a lie that was 
recognized as an undeniable truth. 

The space along the Wallpaper’s line 
paradoxically divides and simultaneously 
provides space for contact: a space where 
collective memory has been recorded, where 
the city can pursue its identity. This is the 
moment where the history of our time can be 
reconstructed... 
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(£> THE UNTOLD STORY 
OF THE WALLPAPER 



Our pursuit started on the 7th of March. 
Just a few days prior to the Biennale’s 
first official press release, our team was 
announced as winners for the curation of 
the Cyprus participation, entering at the 
last moment into the group of countries 
participating at the 14th International 
Architecture Exhibition - La Biennale di 
Venezia. 

People started gathering in Cyprus from 
abroad and we immediately proceeded in 
structuring our team, further recruiting to 
develop our idea. I have personally narrated 
the ‘Allegory of the Wallpaper’ to every single 
team member. The allegory has the power 
to explain to people the substance of our 
efforts, focusing on the concept we aim to 
present. Everyone was excited and ready 
to spring into action. The team constantly 
kept expanding, acquiring new followers by 
the day. The ‘Allegory’ was repetitively told 
during the recruitment process from one 
team member to another, to such an extent 
that by that time, there had been many 
different variations. 

People began to take initiatives and soon 
enough the collection of the content used for 
the construction of the wallpaper became 
an ‘open-source’ process. We approached 
many of the cultural institutions of the 
island to gather information, also through 
interviews conducted with various people, 
representatives of numerous associations 
and researchers. In addition to this, we 
decided to arrange a workshop on the 
17th of April in order to allow anyone who 
was interested to share their ‘architectural 
memories’ with us and expose them as part 
of the exhibition. The public responded by 
submitting many stories in the form of texts, 
drawings and photographs from the last 
century which were integrated into the final 
result. Our team then categorised all the 
material and created the 17 themes/stories 
we are presenting. 

We thereon determined the position of 
those throughout the length and depth of the 
paper-wall. The stories are interrelated and 
as the layers are removed by the visitors they 
begin to dissolve into one another. 


The wallpaper was methodically 
produced in a warehouse within the walled 
city of Nicosia, along Ermou (Hermes) Street, 
which - according to the allegory of the 
wallpaper - is believed to be the axis where 
the wallpaper was installed. After more than 
a month of intense efforts, the result was 
shipped to Venice. 

During the collection and editing of the 
material some non-systematic moments 
emerged that were quite crucial to the 
appearance of the wallpaper. We decided 
to intentionally keep them as they express 
the preparation process as a story of its 
own. The production of the wallpaper was 
a participatory process with contributions 
from individuals of multiple disciplines, 
backgrounds, each with a story of their 
own. Thus the result does not endeavour to 
achieve aesthetic cohesiveness. The stories 
were compiled and are now being revealed 
according to the unique interpretation 
of reality of each contributor/storyteller. 

We felt an urge to illustrate the different 
stories we collected through the interviews 
and the workshop, expressing how they 


envisaged their city and their understanding 
of its history. Their own touch was added. 
The wallpaper was truly made collectively 
and that is precisely what is reflected 
throughout the multiple layers. We invite you 
to experience the personal yet cumulative 
stories which compose the transitory 
uniqueness of the wallpaper and reveal your 
own story. 

Curators 

Michael Hadjistyllis, Stefanos Roimpas 
Team 

Tolis Apostolidis, Constantinos Caropoulos- 
Alefantis, Eleni Hadjikyriakou, Emilios 
Hadjistyllis, Katerina Hadjistylli, Loukas 
Koutsovendis, Constantinos Louca, Violeta 
Prado-Papadouri, Maria Rousis, Kleanthis 
Rousos, Stella Savva, Panayiotis Tembriotis, 
Andrea Verni 

Exhibitors 

Andrea Katsavra, Maria Papaloizou, Giorgos 
Marcou, Tony Maslic 

www.wallpaperanatomy.com 
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® NOTIONS OF COMMON/WEALTH 
VERSUS SINGLE/WEALTH 
Annalee Davis 



The Fresh Milk Studio. Photo by Mark King (2013). 


“Global art is not only polycentric as a 
practice, but also demands a polyphonic 
discourse. Art history has divided the world, 
whereas the global age tends to restore 
unity on another level. Not only is the game 
different: it is also open to new participants 
who speak in many tongues and who 
differ in how they conceive of art in a local 
perspective. We are watching a new mapping 
of art worlds in the plural which claim 
geographic and cultural difference -” 1 

The Fresh Milk Art Platform Inc., 
founded in 2011, is located on a dairy farm 
on the island of Barbados in the Southern 
Caribbean. We are one of several artist- 
led initiatives continually emerging across 
the archipelago supporting contemporary 
art production and the shaping of critical 
communities in the region. The local contexts 
these Caribbean artist networks respond to is 
the lack of formal institutions to meet artists’ 
needs, such as a national art gallery or a 
museum of contemporary art with a mandate 
to support the production, discussion and 
visibility of contemporary practice. 


Artists in the region 
are functioning in an arena 
with relatively small local 
audiences, underdeveloped 
primary art markets and, in 
most cases, non-existent 
secondary markets for 
contemporary art works 
with very few spaces to 
exhibit. A challenge this 
poses is that much of 
the artwork produced in 
the region is exhibited, 
appreciated and valued 
outside of the region where 
more developed creative 
environments function, 
creating a gap between 
artists and their domestic 
audiences. Artist-led 
initiatives have been 
working to bridge this gap 
by creating opportunities 
for creatives to engage with 
local audiences. 


Fresh Milk responds 
by (i) offering residencies 
for local artists to produce 
work and nurture critical 
thinking, (ii) expanding the 
reading room to acquire 
material focusing on 
contemporary practice 
from within the region and 
around the world, not available anywhere 
else on the island, (iii) activating the reading 
material through establishing mentoring 
opportunities for young people who write 
critical reviews of the book collection shared 
through the Tumblr page - Fresh Milk Books 
- The books that make us scream! (http:// 
freshmilkbooks.tumblr.com/), and (iv) staging 
public events providing local audiences and 
artists moments to engage with each other, 
along with other activities. 


While recognizing the importance of 
nurturing the local environment, Fresh Milk is 
equally committed to participating in larger 
and more diverse conversations regionally. 
Common obstacles rippling throughout the 
region’s creative sectors act as unifiers, 
giving rise to geographical connections 
among artists across the Caribbean who 
share in these frustrations and resulting in 
the formation of many of these artist-led 
initiatives and collaborations. 


Fresh Milk’s online interactive mapping 
project reconfirms our regional identity 
and functions as a transnational exercise 
demonstrating the presence of a myriad 
of arts entities across the Caribbean from 


the nineteenth century till now - refuting 
the fact that we are a divided space as 
determined by former colonizers who used 
dominant languages to separate the region 
linguistically. Consolidating regional art 
spaces into one, the readily accessible 
online map also acts as a crucial educational 
and research tool for locating historical 
and current data about Caribbean art, 
broadening both local and international 
knowledge, awareness and collaboration. 
Mapping becomes an act of resistance as 
we become our own cartographers, insisting 
on connection rather than division and 
relationship as opposed to discord. The 
map also resists the notion that there is a 
central and singular art world of which we are 
peripheral. 

While it may be true that, as Amanda 
Coulson wrote in the Frieze April issue, ‘ The 
idea that anything intellectual happens here 
is anathema to the brand we have projected 
to the outside world’, 2 this map opposes 
the reductive way in which the Caribbean 
has been branded repeatedly as an exotic 
playground for people from elsewhere. 

Fresh Milk has worked with partners in 
the region to establish a regional residency 
project called Caribbean Linked. 3 This project 
brings artists throughout the region to make 
and exhibit art, engage in critical dialogue 
and build relationships, while using the arts 
to foster a more unified Caribbean. 


Ronald Williams, ‘Party Shot’. Digital collage, 40x30in (2013). 
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Alberta Whittle, ‘Gals dem a Bubble’. Digitally manipulated 
image, one of a series of fete posters (2012). 

As our relationships spread beyond the 
insular Caribbean, our programming expands 
to reflect the shifting dynamics of our 
engagements. Nurturing our core foundation 
in the Caribbean equips us to build robust, 
meaningful connections internationally - 
not seeking validation, but rather mutually 
enriching cultural exchanges. Fresh Milk is 
continually fostering critical conversations 
with entities throughout the Caribbean, in 
the Global South and traversing the North/ 
South axis of the world to holistically realize a 
healthy cultural ecosystem. 

INTERNATIONAL ARTIST INITIATED 

The invitation from David Dale Gallery in 
Glasgow, Scotland, is an example of how 
Fresh Milk is provided with opportunities to 
engage with international artist networks, 
in this instance, from the Commonwealth 
of Nations. In July 2014, we will join the 
Clark House Initiative (India), The Cyprus 
Dossier (Cyprus), Fillip (Canada), RM (New 
Zealand), Video Network Lagos (Nigeria) and 
David Dale Gallery (Scotland) in Glasgow 
to collectively make a series of critical 
interventions for their project, International 
Artist initiated (IAI). The IAI project reaffirms 
art as a polycentric practice and is creating 
this significant platform for a truly polyphonic 
discourse. 

Fresh Milk’s contribution to IAI is in 
two parts. The first will see the installation 
of works by three emerging artists on a 
billboard, external walls of buildings, on 
railings and on the surface of the sidewalk. 
The artists include a recent graduate from 
the Barbados Community College, Ronald 
Williams, whose crisp digital montages 
critique the stereotype of the black athlete; 
Mark King who will share a suite of beautiful 
linear works, inspired by geometry and 
origami with patterns derived from algorithms 
generated from the 2008 banking crisis, 


and Alberta Whittle’s fete (party) posters. 
Alberta performs as both man and woman 
in her critique of gender stereotypes through 
her engagement with the local fete posters 
often seen posted throughout Bridgetown, 
Barbados’ capital city. The posters will 
be reproduced in multiples and plastered 
throughout the streets of Glasgow. 

Fresh Milk’s second contribution will be 
a discursive project titled “common-wealth 
/ single-wealth ”. This dialogical component 
will provide a platform for representatives 
of the seven specially invited networks to 
participate in conversations with each other 
and the Glaswegian audience. The aim of the 
conversations will, in part, be to unpack ideas 
related to the Commonwealth of Nations 
- the association under which countries 
gather every four years to celebrate sport - in 
Glasgow in the summer of 2014. 

BACKGROUND TO 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

The Commonwealth of Nations comprises 
of 53 independent countries associating 
voluntarily within this umbrella organization. 
Most of these nations are former colonies 
of the British Empire who generated wealth 
for a single kingdom, brutally extracted 
from labour and raw materials derived 
from colonies flung far across the globe. 

The Commonwealth of Nations is a diverse 
association including some of the largest and 
wealthiest countries as well as some of the 
smallest and poorest, more than half of which 
are small island states. The origin of the 
term was mooted in 1884 when the British 
empire was described as a Commonwealth 
of Nations by Lord Rosebury while he visited 
Australia. 4 

In 1926, at an Imperial Conference, 
the UK and its dominions agreed that 
they were “equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by common allegiance 


to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” In 1949, “Commonwealth prime 
ministers issued the London Declaration, 
which changes membership from one 
based on common allegiance to the British 
Crown to one in which members agree to 
recognise the British monarch as head of the 
Commonwealth, rather than as their head of 
state.” 5 

In 1971, the Singapore Declaration of 
shared principles was adopted to include 
commitments to individual liberty, freedom 
from racism, peace, economic and social 
development, and international cooperation. 

In 1991, the Harare Declaration added 
democracy, good government and human 
rights to the Commonwealth’s shared 
principles. 6 

But the background to these now 
politically correct, supposedly globally 
shared egalitarian principles is rooted in 
something entirely different...the fundamental 
values that made the Empire so powerful 
were greed, enslavement, corruption, 
invasion, racism and pure wickedness - 
basically a ‘get whatever you can in the most 
horrendous way’ philosophy, and then run 
with the spoils, laughing all the way to the 
bank. What in fact we all have in common 
is the colonial experience, that terrible 
encounter which now makes us somewhat 
familiar, one to the other. That baptism by 
fire and the English language is what we all 
share. 

“The war of Independence and 
subsequent de-colonization, may have 
been fought, and won, on a blueprint 
of self-determination from the colonial 
masters, lauded and welcomed universally. 
The mirrors of international recognition, 
independence and self-governance, however, 
flattering though they appeared, were already 
fractured with partial images, half-told tales 
and misrecognitions that the young state, 
drunk with the joy of its own birth, had been 
turning a blind eye to.” 7 

The Commonwealth of Nations really 
began as the British Empire back in the 
16 th century with Britain’s invasion of many 
lands all over the world. Ideals such as 
international cooperation were not in fashion 
in 1625 when Barbados, for example, 
became a British colony. As the centuries 
passed and the British Empire’s dependant 
nations became less profitable, they were 
slowly granted independence beginning in 
1931 with Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. India became independent 
in 1947, Nigeria and Cyprus in I960, and 
Barbados, once England’s richest colony, 
became independent in 1966 at a point when 
it stopped generating masses of wealth for 
the mother country through the production of 
white gold, commonly known as sugar. 

The English language has become so well 
laundered that we are encouraged to believe 
that we all play on an equal and clean playing 
field. Dig a little below the surface of free 
trade agreements however, such as the 
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Mark King,The Apotheosis of Steven A. Cohen’. 
15x15 (38.1x38.1 cm), screenprint on paper (2013). 


Economic Partnership Agreement (EPA) - an 
agreement between Europe and the African, 
Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) states - and 
the dirty laundry surfaces again. Nigerian 
economics professor, Charles Chukwuma 
Soludo argues that the EPA is Europe’s 
second scramble for Africa, while accusing 
China and India of invading or exploiting 
Africa. 8 

Professor Norman Girvan, in a workshop 
on Alternative Trade at St. Mary’s University 
in 2013, posited that the EPA is a way for 
Global Europe to neo-liberalise relations 
with the Global South in order to maintain 
access to ACP resources and markets while 
competing for market control against China 
and the USA. He writes that as the ACP 
countries continue to export raw materials, 
food and consumer services and import 
manufactured goods and producer services, 
the same colonial model that Britain used 
centuries ago, albeit now consolidated 
with its European partners, continues to be 
repeated over and over again. 9 Although 
Africa continues to put up a fight against the 
signing of the EPA, the Caribbean eagerly 
signed, rendering our own efforts at regional 
integration null and void, sidelining our best 
interests in order to secure Europe’s ability to 
compete globally. 

Once we were colonies, raped and 
pillaged at will. Now with apparent ‘self- 
governance’ we are supposedly decolonized, 
established as free and equal members of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. The English 
language, our colonial past, democratic 
principles, human rights and the rule of law 
unite us. We recognize Queen Elizabeth II as 
the Head of the Commonwealth. 

The British Empire transformed into 
the British Commonwealth, which became 
the Commonwealth of Nations, commonly 
known as the Commonwealth, with the 


Commonwealth Games as its 
most visible activity. And here 
we are in 2014, gathering to 
celebrate sport (and art) in the 
Motherland as one big, happy 
Commonwealth family. 

THE DISCURSIVE PROJECT 
FOR THE IAI PROJECT 

Drawing a line back 
to Fresh Milk’s proposed 
framework for the proposed 
discursive component, we 
intend to explore the context 
of the IAI, as a gathering of 
Commonwealth Nations, and 
delve into how that relates to 
the work we all do as artist led 
initiatives. In the Vancouver 
based Fillip publication, in its 
2012 issue called Institutions 
by Artists, Peta Rake asks if 
artist run spaces “attempt to 
address their structures as 
alternative modes of artist 
collective organizations, (and) 
in what ways do these Artist Run Initiatives 
(ARIs) take into account the specific location 
and contingent relationship to the local 
context ”. Rake asks if provincialism arises out 
of colonial processes or geographic location, 
or might it be more an attitude adopted by 
an individual given their position within the 
system of art, which forces subservience to 
externally imposed hierarchical values. 10 

Similarly, for the purposes of Fresh 
Milk’s discursive component, the concern 
is to unpack the Commonwealth as a 
macro, historical entity and understand our 
relationship to it, if any, and all that entails. 
Interrelated are ideas about the definition of 
wealth and value, both single and common, 
in our local contexts. We will meet in 
Glasgow from Auckland, Bombay/Mumbai, 
Bridgetown, Lagos, Nicosia and Vancouver. 
We have English in common, yes, but we 
hail from nations of people who also speak 
Marathi, Maori, dialect, Yoruba, Greek and 
Turkish. 

Questions Fresh Milk will invite 
participants to consider include the following: 

1. What does single wealth and common 
wealth mean or evoke to each of the seven 
initiatives? 

2. As former British colonies and in 
relation to this gathering under the umbrella 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, are there 
concerns of being central or peripheral? 

What constitutes the centre, and who or what 
are we peripheral to? Is there anxiety about 
provincial versus metropolitan environments 
related to physical location, creative 
production or critical thinking? 

3. How do we engage nationally, 
regionally and trans-nationally? Do we have 
allegiances with the Global South, and how 
do they affect or relate to more traditional 
interactions with the North? 


4. Do artist-led institutions contribute to 
artists choosing to remain at home, seeing 
these networks as viable spaces from which 
they can create and contribute to, within their 
own context, rather than viewing emigration 
as the most viable option? 

5. Given that those working in the 
diaspora sometimes struggle with exclusion 
in local communities in the metropolitan 
centres and are increasingly looking 
homeward as potential spaces to re¬ 
engage with, what is our responsibility to 
artists in varying diasporic communities 
who feel simultaneously connected to 

and disconnected from, both the original 
homeland and the adopted homes? 

6. Are issues of economic viability for 
artist led initiatives a core concern, and 
should alternate models of sustainability be 
considered and developed? Are decisions to 
operate outside of formal institutions or away 
from the market influenced by our positions 
as More Developed Countries (MDCs) or 
Lesser Developed Countries (LDCs)? What 

is the responsibility of MDCs in relation to 
LDCs? 

7. How can we take advantage of this 
IAI gathering to germinate longer-term 
relationships among these networks? How, 
for example, might digital technology support 
transnational collaborative opportunities 
among IAI participants? How do we move 
forward from here? 

Notes 
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® EPILOGUE: “ATHROPOS” 
Marios Constantinou 


I am sixteen years old. I go to school. 

I don’t have any friends; not real ones, 
anyway. I have been affixed to the type 
of person that walks alone, drowned in 
his thoughts and not having a clue of the 
surrounding environment. I did not choose 
to be emotional, I was born emotional. 

In my thoughts, I become a real man, 
‘athropos’ so to speak. But do I like it? 

I don’t know, and by the time this page 
finishes, I will discover my true nature. 

“I bequeath myself to the dirt, to grow 
from the grass I love”, 1 but I do not. I throw 
myself at the mercy of the society that batters 
me so relentlessly, in the hope of becoming 
what my family expects of me. It pains me 
to look at my mother’s eyes when she looks 
at me and then looks at my cousins. It hurts 
me to know the pain my father feels when he 
thinks of his younger self, and comparing me 
to him. I could never reach that: no, I could 
never ‘man up’. Not when the abomination 
comes true. 

“If you want me again, look for me under 
your boot-soles.” Yes, do look at me under 
your boot-soles, for I am the scum of the 
earth. The damned child; the outcast has 
risen within me. I could never fit in with those 
strong and courageous knights. How could 
I? I can see, but I cannot touch. I should be 
damned if I do. 

“You will hardly know who I am, or what 
I mean;” you never do. I suppose I could try 
to explain, but it would be futile. The gap 
between perspectives is so severe, it slices 
through openness in an instant. It blocks 
the path, the untraceable road to unity. I can 
speak for a thousand years, you would not 
understand. You flex your mind, you control 
your thoughts, but in the end, all becomes a 
bias. You do not accept your true self. 


“But I shall be good health 

to you nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood.” 

I will forever struggle to enlighten you: 
shine on your path to discovery and lead you 
to the shrine of wisdom. Then, I might be able 
to see through the veil of your manipulation. 
You kiss the object of adoration, the object 
of worship and pray. Should it go away? 
Should it stay? Should I embrace it, or should 
I repossess it? Can I ever know? 

I am now 23, right in the heart of 
misfortune. I have lost my family, and have 
lost my sky. The air I breathe differs, and 
the sun will not shine. I have graduated 
from university, got my degree. I have 
lots of friends, I cannot see them all. They 
understand, they care. They love me and 
caress me, and tell me “I know it’s not fair.” 

It doesn’t matter anymore, whether I’ve 
had my share. The pain stays forever within 
me, my family forever torn. I don’t know if I 
will see them again, but I know they won’t 
love me. Lying with another man, and not 
attending the army, has really had its toll, and 
they cannot accept it. I am not the kind of 
son you longed for, nor will I ever be. Despite 
what I’ve done, and despite the love I nurture, 
it will never change the facts. 

“I stop somewhere, waiting for you.” 

And if fate be, that we meet again, don’t 
fret, mother. Don’t shout, father, and do 
not hit me. I am but a ghost, a remnant; an 
aftermath of a failed experiment. I cannot be 
who you want me to be, and I cannot be who 
I want me to be. I shall therefore take my life, 
and spill my blood alone. Maybe this might 
nurture the ground, the soil, and bear new 
flowers, colourful flowers that will adorn the 
world in ways I couldn’t. I want to pave the 
path for those like me, so that maybe they 
can know true peace and love. Maybe I can 
find my one true love where people won’t 
look for a valiant soldier. 

I am merely a human. 

This short story - if short story it could be called - was 
written in an attempt to channel all the abhorrence and 
hatred that is shown to people with unconventional sexual 
preferences. It was meant to be dark and bitter, so that, after 
having acknowledged the facts, the healing process can be 
initiated. It is ENTIRELY fictional, and was written in such 
a way that it will astonish the reader enough to cause an 
epiphany. 

Notes 

1 Walt Whitman, ‘Song of Myself, p52. Available 
at: http://www.english.illinois.edu/maps/poets/s_z/ 
whitman/song.htm (accessed: 26 May 2014). 
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